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THE PAPALOl. 


By L. MANus. 


OREAU ST. MERY has left us a striking picture of the state 

of Hayti towards the close of the last century. The 

French planters were proud, luxurioys, and inconceivably cruel to 
their slaves, who, as a rule, were ignorant, brutal, and licentious, and 
secretly observed the superstitions which they or their fathers had 


learnt on the Congo. Their only mode of retaliation for the cruelties 
practised on them by their masters was a recourse to that secret 
vengeance which has so often startled and dismayed the white pro- 
prietors in the West Indies. This was obtained through the know- 
ledge of their fetish men of the properties of various plants, so that 
by certain preparations they could inflict madness, paralysis, or death 
on such persons as they had marked as their victims. 

In the year 1789 the island was thrown into a state of confusion 
by the hopes inspired in the minds of the colonists and the 
negroes by the news of the revolution in France; and, full of 
belief in the speedy overthrow of the whites, a large body of 
blacks had fled to the mountains, where, under the leadership of a 
negro named Ogé, they threatened to pour down into the plains 
and exterminate the colonists. The latter were divided into two 
parties, and were either ardent in their professions of loyalty, or 
anxious to profit by the difficulties of the mother country and esta- 
blish the independence of the island. Under such a condition of 
things law and order were already subverted, and the secret sect of 
the Vaudoux (a hideous worship of which cannibalism formed part of 
the rites) began to show itself more openly among the slaves, and young 
negro girls and children were frequently stolen, to be killed and eaten 
by the priests (or Papalois, as they were called) and-their followers. 
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One of the richest colonists in the island at that time was a M. 
Levasseur, who, with his son and daughter, lived in a handsome 
mansion in the Cul-de-Sac, a fertile plain not far from Port-au-Prince. 
He was a tall, handsome man, with courtly manners, which, however, 
when his temper was roused, did not prevent him from being both 
violent and cruel towards those who had offended him—qualities which 
ne had probably inherited from his ancestor, who, together with other 
buccaneers, had, more than a hundred years before, driven the 
Spaniards from the western portion of the island. His daughter was 
a young girl of sixteen, who since her mother’s death had had com- 
plete control of the household with its enormous retinue of slaves. 
She was a blue-eyed, fair-haired Creole, gentle, yet vivacious, with a 
winning manner, which, added to her graceful figure and fair face, 
made her attractive enough. Her father, proud of her beauty, allowed 
himself in some measure to be influenced by her wishes, and thus 
many a slave owed his or her escape from the rod to their young 
mistress’s entreaties on their behalf. Like every white, however, on 
the island, she regarded the negroes as a race with contempt, and the 
freed mulattoes with feelings of aversion and distrust. Her brother 
was a handsome high-spirited boy of eight, who, from his petulant 
and even violent temper, was secretly disliked as well as feared by 
the negroes on the estate. Little or no control was exercised over 
him, as both his father and sister indulged him in every whim, 
regarding him with an affection which was as injudicious as it was 
fond. None of the slaves dared thwart his will, and therefore it was 
a matter of some surprise when one evening he rushed into the room 
where Mademoiselle Levasseur was entertaining some of her friends, 
and complained that a man who was employed under the head gar- 
dener had been insolent to him. 

“To you!” said his sister in astonishment. 

“ Yes, Adéle, to me,” the boy replied angrily, with the haughty 
manner—striking and unpleasant in a child—of one unaccustomed 
either to rebuke or control. “He hasa stone I want. He will not 
give it to me.” 

The girl rose. ‘I must speak to this slave,” she said, turning to 
her guests, and, taking the boy’s hand in hers, crossed the room and 
stepped out on the verandah. From thence they passed into the 
garden, where they found the negro standing on the sward with a 
look of mingled fear and cunning on his face. 

What is this, Francois?” she said, while the wilful boy ran up 
to the man and struck him, exclaiming as he did so, “ Look! Adéle, 
see the stone. Tell him to give it to me, or that he shall be flogged.” 
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“ Give it to your young master at once,” she said authoritatively. 

The negro hesitated. “It is not mine, Mademoiselle,” he 
answered in his Creole French, “or M. Florian should have it. It 
belongs to the freedman Antoine.” ‘ 

Adétle paused for a minute. The man whom Francois had 
mentioned was a negro much disliked by the planters in the neigh- 
bourhood ; of whom they entertained strong, and probably very 
just, suspicions that he was only waiting for a suitable moment to stir 
up the negroes on the estates to murder their masters and join the 
guerillas under Ogée’s command. He had been brought over from 
Africa when a boy, and was the son of a fetish man on the Congo. 
He had managed to obtain his freedom at an early age, and was 
looked upon with awe by the other blacks, as he was supposed to 
know his father’s secrets. 

“ You can give this money to Antoine,” said Adéle after a brief 
reflection. ‘And it will then be well for you never to speak to him 
again. You know my father has forbidden all his slaves to have any 
intercourse with this man. Florian, you can take the stone.” 

““ Mademoiselle—” pleaded the negro, but before he could proceed 
further the child snatched the stone from his hand, and ran off to 
play with it on the verandah. The man watched him with a look 
which, if he had dared to give expression to his thoughts, would have 
been threatening, and Adéle was about to turn away, when an old 
negress who had been nurse to both of M. Levasseur’s children, and 
who had been regarding the scene from her seat on the velvet grass 
under an acacia, rose and caught her hand. 

“Give it back,” she said in an eager whisper; “it is the Papaloi’s.” 

“No, Cécile,” replied the girl, giving the old African the 
Christian name by which she was known in the household. “It 
belongs to Antoine, who my father says is a wicked man and hates 
the whites. I have given it to Florian, but I have paid Francois. 
Who and what is a Papaloi?” 

The negress’s face became contorted with fear under her gay- 
coloured ¢ignon, and she clutched her mistress’s hand closer. 

“ He is the fetish man,” she said in a tremulous whisper, “ and 
he can give wanda” (poison or incantation). “ Let ’¢it mait’e” (little 
master) “ give it back.” 

“ Hush, mamma! If Pére Eustace heard you he would have you 
flogged. You know that fetish men worship the devil, and we do not 
let them live in our island.” 

Then, with a kind smile, and drawing her hand gently from the 
old woman’s clasp, the girl turned away, and presently rejoined her 
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guests. Her brother meanwhile continued to play with the stone, 
which, like all spoilt children who have got their way, he soon began 
to regard with less interest. It was evidently the head of some rudé 
axe, and as it had probably been brought from Africa it would 
naturally be looked upon with veneration by the negroes. 

A few days after this event, as the boy was playing one night 
on the verandah in the brilliant starlight, he suddenly ran up to his 
father, who with some gentlemen was drinking his wine near the 
trellis-work, which was entwined with brilliant flowering creepers, 
and exclaimed that he had seen a zombis (a ghost) by the acacia. 
On being questioned he said that the zombis had a red handkerchief 
on its head, a blue band round its waist, and that its hair was knotted 
over its brow; that he had not felt afraid of it at first, as he had 
thought it was one of the slaves, till, turning towards him, it had made 
a dreadful face, when, convinced that it was a spirit, he had fled to his 
father. M. Levasseur and his friends laughed at the story, and were 
partly humouring, partly teasing the child, when, springing off his 
father’s knee, he pointed towards the end of the verandah. 

“There! there !” he exclaimed, his eyes dilating. ‘“ Don’t you 
see it >—the zombis |” 

The gentlemen checked their mirth and looked in the direction 
indicated, but saw nothing. 

“Tt has gone into the house,” he cried, as they began to laugh 
at him again. “Papa, you believe me. Come, I will show you 
where I saw it.” 

Thus urged, M. Levasseur rose and went to the corner of the 
verandah where his son had been playing. A large glass door here 
led into the house, and as M. Levasseur paused for a moment he 
beheld the shadow of a man projected against the angle of the wall. 
The next second it vanished, and, concluding that it was one of the 
slaves, he went into the house. The door opened into a sort of ante- 
room or sa/on, and a second door led into a suite of rooms devoted 
to the use of his son. Here were his nursery, bath, and play-rooms, 
and a smaller apartment occupied by old Cécile, who was still the 
child’s chief attendant. As the planter entered the play-room he saw 
a man, who he thought was Francois, bending over the shelf where 
Florian’s toys were kept. In a moment more, the intruder, roused 
by M. Levasseur’s entrance, rushed into the bath-room and escaped 
by one of the windows. Extremely angry at the liberty which, as he 
supposed, the negro had taken in thus venturing into the boy’s room, 
M. Levasseur returned to the verandah and sent for Francois, who 
denied having been in the housg that night. His statement, which he 
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persisted in maintaining in spite of his master’s threats, was strength- 
ened by Florian declaring that it was not Frangois whom he had seen 
by the acacia, and M. Levasseur, unable himself to swear to the 
negro’s identity with the person whom he had found in the play-room, 
accordingly dismissed him with a severe reprimand. The next day, 
however, the affair assumed a different aspect. The stone axe had dis- 
appeared, and the most diligent search failed to find it among the boy’s 
toys. On the shelf, instead, the coin was discovered that Adéle had 
given the slave, and Francois was again summoned to the planter’s 
presence. He denied, in as strong language as he dared to use, having 
seen it since it had been in Florian’s possession, and, as no threat 
could induce him to alter his statement, he was taken away and flogged. 

Three nights afterwards, the whole household was roused by 
violent cries, which came from Florian’s room, and as M. Levasseur 
and Adéle, followed by the servants, entered his apartment, old 
Cécile was seen standing in the doorway, between it and the sa/on, 
wringing her hands and weeping. Too anxious about the boy’s safety 
to notice her, both father and daughter hurried towards the child, 
who was sitting up in bed in a state of great excitement, and unable 
to speak coherently for some minutes. At last, under his sister’s 
soothing influence, he told her, as he sat with his head against her 
shoulder, and his little hot arms clasped around her neck, that he 
had seen the zomdis again. 

“ You were dreaming, on caur,” said the girl tenderly, but the 
child continued with vehemence: 

“No, no; it was the zomdis. I wasn’t asleep—I was wide- 
awake. And it came into the room and stood quite close by the bed; 
and it made faces at me like a monkey, and then shook its fist. So 
I cried to Cécile, and she came quickly to me, and when she saw 
the zombis she fell on her knees before it, and I heard her say, 
*‘O Papaloi, do not hurt the child.’ And when she said that I 
screamed louder, and the zomdis ran out of the room.” 

As he spoke the negress drew near the bed, and, trembling, while 
the tears rolled down her cheeks, told them that little master had 
had a nightmare, for if anyone had entered the room she must have 
seen it, unless, indeed, it was really a zomdis, in which case it would be 
invisible to her, as none of her tribe were ever able to have any 
intercourse with devils or spirits. ‘This rather confused explanation 
did not satisfy M. Levasseur, whose passion was now fully aroused 
by this second attempt to frighten his child, and he ordered that 
Franco s should be brought before him at an early hour the following 
morning. The harshest threats, however, failed to make the negro 
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confess his supposed guilt, and the planter directed that he should 
be flogged again. Two of the most brutalised of the slaves, who held 
some petty authority over the other negroes on the estate, carried 
out this order, and the chastisement this time was so severe that 
Francois only lingered a few hours, and was hastily buried that night 
by his two executioners. It was rumoured among the negroes that, 
a short time before his death, he had said that he would soon be 
avenged, and that as his master had thus cruelly deprived him of his 
life, so he solemnly summoned that master’s children to follow him 
into the nether world. 

By M. Levasseur’s command his death was hidden from Adéle 
and her brother ; but the slaves whispered among themselves that his 
spirit had been seen by the acacia, and more than once by the glass 
door on the verandah that led into Florian’s room. ‘These rumours 
were not allowed to reach the ears of their master or his children, 
but a circumstance which happened a fortnight after his death gave 
importance to the story. 

It chanced that one afternoon Florian had strayed farther than 
usual from his home, for, as before remarked, the boy was under 
no control, and did what he liked. The heat was fierce, and, hot and 
thirsty, he wandered among the brilliant vegetation, and at last reached 
a wood which ran up the spur of the mountain; the shade and 
silence were intense, and, overcome with fatigue, the child sank down 
under a large mahogany tree, deciding not to return to his home till 
the sun’s rays were less powerful. He was in that half unconscious 
state which precedes sleep when, suddenly aware of some presence, 
he started up, and saw standing some distance off in the deep shade 
of the wood, half hidden by the luxuriant undergrowth, a figure which 
he at once thought he recognised. It seemed to beckon to him, 
and, glad to meet one whom he knew, and who could pick him some 
of the tempting fruit that grew on many of the trees, he ran towards 
the spot where it stood. By the time, however, that he reached the 
place it had moved farther away, but a basket, such as the negroes 
used, full of bananas was under the tree, and Florian, concluding 
that he was invited to help himself, eagerly took up one of the fruit. 
When he had finished it he looked round for the figure. It had 
gone, and the boy was about to return to the mahogany tree, when 
his eyes caught sight of a negro lurking behind it, and, recognising the 
malignant face which had scowled at him on two previous occasions, 
he took to his heels and ran away as fast as he could. He was soon 
out of the wood, and, hastening along the plain, met his father, who 
chanced to be riding in that direction, and in a few minutes told him 
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his story. At first M. Levasseur was inclined to return and search the 
wood, but on second reflection knew that by doing so he would be no 
nearer discovering the truth of the tale, as the negro no doubt had by 
that time retired far up the mountain; therefore, taking the boy before 
him on the horse, he rode home full of anxious and angry thoughts. 

“ T was not afraid at first,” said Florian, as they drew up before 
the house, and three or four slaves came running out to help mait’e and 
tit mait’e (big and little master) to alight. ‘I was not afraid, because 
it was Francois I saw far in the wood. He beckoned to me, and I 
went and found the fruit.” 

“Hush,” said his father, almost angrily, as the servants’ mouths and 
eyes opened wide, and they gazed eagerly at the boy. “I shall begin 
to think you are telling untruths if you repeat such strange stories.” 

The boy looked with some astonishment at him. “ It is not a 
lie,” he said, colouring. “ I saw the somdis, and I saw Francois. He 
was far off in the trees among the shadows, but the somdis was near.” 

“‘T will not have you tell these silly stories,” said the planter 
sternly. “Here, Lubin, take your little master in to Cécile.” 

The slave obeyed, while the other negroes exchanged glances, 
and in less than twenty minutes Florian’s adventure, with some addi- 
tions, was known all over the estate. 

A month went by, and nothing further of importance occurred 
till one morning as the planter and his daughter were returning from 
a ball in Port-au-Prince. They were driving up the shady avenue 
that led to the house, when they saw one of the servants hurrying 
towards them. Something in the man’s appearance seemed to say 
that he was the bearer of evil tidings, and both M. Levasseur’s and 
Adéle’s fears were aroused when on seeing them he clasped his 
hands together and made gestures indicating agitation and alarm. 
Their worst apprehensions were more than realised when the slave 
stammered out his terrible news. Florian, whom they had left in 
perfect health a few hours before, was dangerously ill, and the ser- 
vants, dismayed at the strange symptoms developed, had sent for the 
nearest doctor, who, on his arrival, had pronounced the case hopeless. 
The boy’s illness had commenced by a headache and dizziness, which 
had been followed by the loss of the use of his limbs, and finally the 
power cf speech, since which he had lain in a state of unconscious- 
ness, and it was now feared that he was rapidly breathing his last. 
The doctor whom the servants had thus hastily summoned was an 
ignorant, unskilful man, but it had been soon clear that not even the 
best medical advice could save the child’s life. Appalled at the 
suddenness of the blow, and in an anguish of grief, the distracted 
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father and daughter hastened towards the house, and in a few minutes 
were by Florian’s bedside. All that the servant had said was but too 
true, and the boy lay [ike one already dead in Cécile’s arms. The 
doctor, who was still present, stated that he had had a sunstroke, and 
only replied by silence and a pitying glance to the father’s agonised 
entreaties to do what he could to restore consciousness. 

Adile flung herself by the child’s side, and wept in all the bitter- 
ness of a new and terrible sorrow, while the negress wailed in a low, 
plaintive tone over her little charge, whose young life was passing so 
swiftly away. M. Levasseur’s grief took a less violent form, and he 
paced up and down the room speechless with sorrow, now and then 
pausing to cast a look of anguish upon his dying child. Shortly 
before nine A.M. life was declared extinct, and the servants led their 
half-stupefied young mistress from the room. 

It was noticed by some of the slaves as they helped the planter to 
place the child in his coffin that his limbs had none of the rigidity 
of death, and that his expression resembled that of one asleep ; but 
their master’s silent and terrible grief excited their fears, and not one 
amongst them felt that he dared venture to address him. The funeral 
took place that evening. But few people attended it, as the threatened 
insurrection of the blacks, as well as the bitter feuds among the 
colonists themselves, prevented many of the planters from. paying 
that respect to M. Levasseur’s child which the planter’s position in 
the island would otherwise have demanded. 

After the funeral was over Adéle went into the boy’s bedroom, 
and, in a paroxysm of anguish, flung herself on his bed, where she 
lay forgotten and undisturbed by the rest of the household. Over- 
come by grief and exhaustion, she at length fell into a deep sleep, 
from which she awoke about midnight, and, for a moment forgetting 
what had happened, called her brother by his name. On receiving 
no reply, she sprang up, and, as she looked anxiously around, the 
recollection of his death burst upon her with distressing clearness. 
Uttering a low cry, she ran out of the room, and, crossing the sa/on, 
opened the glass door and went into the verandah. Her cry roused 
Cécile, who was sleeping in the next room ; alarmed at the sound, 
she instantly rose and followed her mistress. The negress paused 
when she reached the sa/on, for the girl was leaning forward on the 
railing that ran round the verandah, sobbing deeply ; and, not 
wishing to disturb her, she crouched by the glass door. She could 
see the convulsive movements that shook her frame, as her slight 
figure was Clearly revealed in the exquisite stellar light ; and, doubtful 
whether she ought to leave her to indulge her grief alone or persuade 
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her to return within, the old woman crept still closer to the doors 
As she thus hesitated she saw Adéle suddenly raise her head and 
drop her hands to her side, then almost immediately bend forward 
again, but more in an attitude of attention than of grief. The next 
instant she heard her say something, as if in reply to someone on 
the sward below; and Cécile, unable to restrain her anxiety, rose 
and hastened to her side. The girl turned her tear-stained face 
towards her without showing any surprise at her sudden appearance. 

“T am going to Florian’s grave,” she said with emotion. 

“His grave! Ah, ¢chére bijou” (dear jewel), “wait till the 
morning,” pleaded the negress. 

“No, mamma. _ I have told I’rancois to come with me.” 

“ Francois ! ” 

“Yes. He was standing by the acacia a minute ago. There! 
I see him. He is beckoning to me.” 

She ran on to the sward as she spoke and moved swiftly towards 
the tree, which cast a dense shadow across the grass. Her voice 
rang out clearly in the night air as she paused here for a moment 
and addressed someone invisible to the negress. The next second 
she glided across the shadows to the gate at the end of the lawn. 

“Tt is wanda,” muttered the frightened woman to herself ; and, 


impelled by a great fear for her mistress, she hastened after her. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle, come back!” she cried, grasping Adéle’s 
hand. ‘‘ Ogé’s men are on the mountain to-night. Why do you go 
to the grave alone ?” 

“Tam not alone. Francois is leading the way.” 

‘Oh, the fetish man has you in his power. I see no Francois. 


Come back! come back !” 


But the girl shook off her hand impatiently, and, opening the 
gate, walked swiftly down the road which ran among the luxuriant 
vegetation of the plain. The negress followed, wailing and wringing 
her hands, as she alternately glanced from her mistress’s figure to the 
trees and flowering shrubs they passed, as if apprehending the 
presence of some secret, watching enemy. ‘The night air was laden 
with perfume from the crimson and white and purple blossoms, and 
the branches of the fruit trees drooped under the weight of their 
golden and scarlet balls. Now and then some night-bird swung out 
from the foliage for a moment, and, hovering for a second above 
their heads, would vanish once more into the tangle of rich vege- 
tation. Not a breath of wind stirred the air, and a deep silence 
pervaded the plain, which was broken only by the plaintive tones of 
the negress’s voice. The stars rained their silver light in a clear 
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mellow flow over the scene, and every object was as distinct as if it 
had been day. Neither the woman nor the girl noted how the time 
passed, as led—one by a terrible fear, and the other by a strange, all- 
powerful influence—they hurried along in the silver light to the 
child’s distant grave. It was probably half an hour since they had 
left the house, when at last they drew near the spot where Florian 
was buried. Overwhelmed by a fresh burst of grief, Adéle hurried 
forward, but only to stop short with an exclamation of horror when 
a few feet from the grave. It was open; the clay was flung in a 
heap on one side, and the flowers and wreaths which the mourners 
had scattered upon it but a few hours before lay crushed and torn 
some distance off. A glance into the grave showed that the lid of 
the coffin had been removed, and that the coffin itself was empty. 
The child’s body was gone, and no answer responded to the girl’s 
wild cry as she looked helplessly from the open grave to the neigh- 
bouring hills. Hastening to her side, Cécile once more adjured her 
with tears not to remain a moment longer on the desecrated spot, but 
return that instant to her home. But with a gesture of impatience 
Adtle burst from the negress’s restraining hand, and, glancing again 
at the open grave, wept bitterly for a few minutes ; then, suddenly 
checking her tears, she stood in an attentive attitude for a moment, 
as if listening to some sound. Ina second more, as if in answer to 
some summons, she ran towards a bridle path that led up the 
mountain side. The negress instantly followed, but the girl’s motion 
was so rapid that in the windings of the path she was now and then 
hidden from her view. Presently they entered a wood of pines and 
mahogany trees, and in the gloom in which the way was soon 
enveloped she could only guess where Adéle was by the occasional 
flutter of her white dress. Once or twice she heard the heavy tread 
of some animal breaking through the undergrowth, and caught a 
glimpse of a pair of white horns, or the shaggy head and shoulders 
of one of the wild cattle which roam through these mountain forests. 
But, scarcely conscious of these lesser sights and sounds, she con- 
tinued to gaze wistfully through the gloom for Adéle’s figure, listening 
for, yet dreading lest she should hear, other better known but more 
dreaded movements. A gleam of light ahead presently broke in on 
the darkness, and the path passed from the wood into the full beams 
of moon and stars. The girl had already reached one of the plateaux 
of this mountain range, which was lying steeped in the silver tide of 
light. All in a moment the sound of voices, mingled with wild 
cries, came sweeping down on the night air, and among the shadows 
cast by some mango trees a few yards distant grotesque figures 
leapt and danced, flinging their limbs about in frantic attitudes. 
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With a cry of fear Cécile made a desperate effort to gain her 
mistress’s side, as Adéle, amazed and frightened at the strange 
spectacle, paused on the verge of the plateau. But before she could 
reach the top of the acclivity the dancing, gyrating crowd had: 
drawn in its mad circles nearer and nearer to the girl, and as the 
negress sank terrified on the grass, the former was suddenly caught 
in its vortex and dragged into the wild dance. Hideous yells smote 
on Ad?le’s ear, while her hands were grasped by some of the crowd ; 
eyes, wild and fierce, glared at her, and black repulsive faces 
hemmed her in on every side. She looked despairingly around for 
her guide, but the form whose silent niotions she had obeyed, and 
whom she had taken for Francois, but which perhaps her excited 
imagination had conjured up, had disappeared; and not one 
friendly face met her eye among the savages by whom she was 
surrounded. Half stunned by the sights and sounds, and by the 
rapid movement in which she was forced to join, she was swept on 
towards the grove of mangoes, where some more of the blacks were 
dancing round a hut. As the party whirled up a curtain before the 
hut was raised, and a negro issued forth, wearing a blue girdle about 
his waist and a red handkerchief bound round his forehead, In 
an instant the wild gyrations ceased and the crowd was silent, as, 
raising his hand, he spoke : 

“JT, the Papaloi, the fetishman of the Vaudoux, the sacred ser- 
pent, will listen to my children. What do they want?” 

A voice, harsh and shrill, from the crowd cried, “ A sacrifice ! a 
sacrifice !” 

The Papaloi replied, “ You have had it. We have slain the 
white cock. The sacred serpent will give each one his desire.” 

“But,” cried the voice again, “‘O Papaloi, remember that this is 
no time for a little feast. We go to fight the whites! we go to join 
Ogé! Give us something more.” 

“ What more ?” 

“ The goat without horns ” (a human sacrifice). 

Then, as if all hell had broken loose, hideous yells rang through 
the air; the negroes leaped and shrieked ; a hundred discordant 
voices repeated the petition. 

“The Vaudoux grants your prayer,” cried the priest, and, tearing 
down the curtain before the hut, pointed to the interior. A large 
wooden box, containing the sacred serpent, stood in the centre, upon 
which was bound the naked form of a white child. 

Uttering a piercing shriek, and with an energy born of horror 
and despair, Adéle broke through the crowd, and, rushing past the 
priest, knelt beside the body. Yells and fierce exclamations, even 
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more repulsive than before, followed her movement, but tor a minute 
she scarcely heard them, as a cry of joy came from the child whom 
she had believed dead. “ Oh, Adéle, take me away from the zomdéis,” 
he wept. Her answering cry of mingled fear and hope was drowned 
in the mad yells of the negroes, who rushed forward eager for their 
hideous cannibal feast to begin. The priest waved them back, and 
holding up in one hand a knife, and in the other the stone axe which the 
child had so violently taken from Francois, and the recovery of which 
had cost the slave his life, he screamed forth, his eyes rolling wildly 
in their sockets, “The Vaudoux has given you two gifts! Your feast 
shall be sweet to-night !” 

He sprang towards brother and sister as he spoke ; his knife 
gleamed over the boy’s head. “Jésu! hear! save !” cried the girl, 
flinging herself across the child. “Kill me, wretched slave! not 
him!” But two powerful mulattoes caught her hands and dragged her 
savagely aside, and in a moment more she saw the knife fall, and heard 
the burst of ferocious joy which drowned her brother’s cry. Then the 
human devils pressed up ; shrieks and ravings as from the nether pit 
rang in herears. With a hellish glare in his eyes and hideous threats 
dropping from his bloodstained lips, the priest turned his knife towards 
her heart. But at that moment up the mountain side came the rush of 
feet ; and, hurrying from the bridle path, breaking from the shadows 
among the trees, wild-looking armed men entered the plateau and 
mingled with the crowd. Then a murmur like the low rushing of 
wind passed through the frantic slaves, which swelled almost in- 
stantly into loud cries of fear. Ogé’s men had been defeated by 
the colonists, and were now flying for their lives. The Papaloi and 
the negroes who had come to attend the odious feast joined in the 
panic, and, escaping from the grove, left the victims of the Vaudoux 
lying in the hut. Cécile, who had hidden among the shrubs when 
her mistress was swept into the dance, crept out from her shelter 
when the last of the votaries had disappeared, and with trembling 
steps approached the brother and sister. A deep woundin the boy’s 
breast told her that the priest’s knife had effectually done its works 
while a glance at Adéle’s face showed that life there, too, was extinct. 
The body was untouched, but horror had done what the savage’s hand 
had, by the arrival of the defeated insurgents, been prevented from 
accomplishing. Crooning forth a dirge in the language of her tribe, the 
negress crouched beside the bodies till the glorious tropical morning 
broke upon the scene, and the clash of the arms of the victorious 
whites was heard, as they ascended the mountain path to the plateau. 





WHY KEEP BURMAH ? 


R. BRIGHT, in a letter dated December 7, 1886, and printed 
1 in the public papers, said, with reference to the course of 
Lord Dufferin in Burmah, that it was “ a renewal of the old system of 
crime and guilt which we had hoped had been for ever abandoned.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bright has had no successors in the denuncia- 
tion of wars sprung from time to time upon practically defenceless 
kings and peoples ; and frequent indulgence in the luxury of these 
so-called “ little” wars has rendered us tolerably impervious to the 
obsolete considerations of right and justice in our dealings with a 
people like the Burmese. ‘There remain, however, the considerations 
of prudence, and the calculations of profit and loss, and for these 
there is still some hope of obtaining a hearing. The war has been 
not only a sin against humanity, but a crime against economy. Only 
a few weeks ago the English Government informed the Australian 
colonies that the cost of annexing British New Guinea would be so 
far in excess of any prospect of revenue that it would be unwise to 
go beyond the present Protectorate ; and the demonstrable certainty 
that the expense of annexing, conquering, and holding Burmah will 
be out ofall proportion to the revenue for many years to come, if not 
for ever, discredits the wisdom of those who are responsible for the 
original annexation. 

We have had a few local successes in Burmah lately, and some of 
the native leaders have surrendered. But the complete pacification 
of the country seems as remote as ever ; and will depend, if attained, 
on force of arms for its maintenance. For in spite of official assurances, 
the resistance to our arms is as national as ever was opposed by an 
invaded people to their invader. The forces under Boshway or 
Wuntho Sawbwa are entitled numerically to the name of armies, 
Dacoity or brigandage, which has always been rampant in Upper 
Burmah, and which we have never yet suppressed in Lower Burmah, 
is only a phase, and the lesser phase, .of the existing situation, 
Villages that are plundered are, for the most part, villages that are 
punished, either for aiding or not thwarting the foreign invader ; and 
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plunder is no more the object of the war on the part of the Burmese 
than it was our object in the war of the Peninsula. The fighting of 
the Burmese is the fighting of a people “rightly struggling to be free,” 
against a people who have wrongfully robbed them of their land and 
liberties. That is the only rational, as opposed to the newspaper, 
theory of their conduct ; and the sooner we face it the better. 

General Sir F. Roberts hopes to be able to withdraw the greater 
part of the troops early in March, and then only to have to leave a 
garrison of 16,000 men in Upper Burmah. Only 16,000 men for a 
country which we were to conquer with fifty men and a gunboat, and 
which thirsted for nothing so much as our beneficent yoke! These 
sixteen district battalions of police are estimated to cost 51 lakhs, or 
£510,000, annually : a fairly large outlay in any case, but what if 
our authorities and advisers are as much mistaken now as they have 
proved themselves hitherto, and we have to keep in Burmah the full 
force that we have there at present? We have now more than 
40,000 fighting men there; far more than the French had at any time 
in Tonquin, and twofold more than the highest estimate of the 
requisite force made before the war by any civil or military authority. 
For the suppression of this hapless people, who were supposed to have 
no fight in them, and whom General White calls a “contemptible” 
enemy, we are employing in the country (where troops are said to 
cost more than they do anywhere else) ten battalions of European 
infantry, four regiments of native cavalry, more than 800 mounted 
infantry, and nine batteries of artillery. If, as seems probable, there 
is a Black Flag rising on the northern frontier, and we have to fight 
the Chinese ‘as well as the Shans and the Burmese, of course this 
force will have to be augmented ; and apart from the cost of this 
career of conquest as compared with the profit to be gained from it, 
the effect on India of a policy which withdraws from it the cream of 
the Indian army, including Sikh, Goorkha, Punjabee, and Beloochee 
regiments, may well cause us to doubt whether the annexation was 
so very brilliant a proceeding after all, recommended though it was 
by a Liberal Viceroy—if such he can be called who has proved 
himself false thereby to the most elementary principles of the Liberal 
creed. 

General White says, with the usual official pomposity: “The 
widespread and continued resistance we have encountered was antici- 
pated by few. The insurgents have cropped out in ever-varying 
districts, and in considerable bands.” As if, forsooth, it was an 
unusual thing for a people to resist a foreign invader! Surely the 
Spaniards met witha very similar resistance when’ they undertook the 
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conquest of Mexico and Peru for the sake of those gold mines, which 
tempted them to their ruin, as the ruby mines of Burmah are now 
tempting us. Surely it might have been remembered how the 
Burmese resisted us in the two wars of 1826 and 1852, which 
cost the sums of fifteen millions and of three millions respectively. 
Lord Randolph Churchill indeed, who has always prided himself on 
his responsibility with regard to the annexation, declared in Parlia- 
ment last August that he never imagined that Burmah “would be 
reduced to order except after a considerable period,” and he founded 
this belief on our previous experience with Lower Burmah ; but the 
wisdom of the war policy depended entirely on its anticipated short- 
ness of duration, and the passive assent to it of the British people 
was founded strictly on the assurances of its advocates that it would 
put but little strain on our patience or our purse. We never dreamed 
of “a considerable period.” 

Can we then, in the face of this wide disparity between the predic- 
tions of the annexationists and the results, avoid the inference that they 
rushed into the war, either ignorant of the conditions of the problem 
to be solved, or indifferent to all consequences ulterior to the dethrone- 
ment of Thebaw? Such an idea requires of course justification ; but 
here is the actual admission of its justice from Lord Dufferin’s minute 
of February 17, 1886: “It would have been more satisfactory before 
proceeding to arrange our future organisation had we been in pos- 
session of fuller information as to the resources, revenues, and internal 
administration of the country under its Native Government. We are 
at present, moreover, somewhat uncertain in regard to the attitude 
likely to be assumed by the Shan Statés, as well as to the probable 
action of China upon our northern frontier.” But surely these were 
most essential points to have been informed about, involving as they 
obviously did the whole question as to the probable gain of the 
adventure, and as to its proximate consequences. The hostility of 
the Shans which is no longer doubtful, and the hostility of the Chinese 
which becomes daily more probable, might from the first have been easily 
foreseen as results of the highest degree of likelihood ; and they ought 
to have weighed strongly in the balance against undertaking the war, 
and still more against annexing the country. 

Another point indicates the precipitation with which the war was 
undertaken. So long ago as October, 1884, Sir C. Bernard wrote: 
“Ifa British column of 5,000 men were to cross the border with 
hostile intentions, King Thebaw would be either dead, or a fugitive, 
or a prisoner, and Mandalay would surrender to British arms within 
a single week and with little loss of life.” Events speedily proved 
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the extreme accuracy of this diagnosis of the situation ; yet in spite 
of the rapid collapse of Thebaw’s government having been clearly 
foreseen, it is actually a fact, so little had that emergency been 
provided for, that there was the greatest difficulty in finding men 
with a knowledge of Burmese to take over the administration. The 
withdrawal of twelve civil officers from Lower Burmah to help to 
furnish a staff for Upper Burmah put the Government of the former 
province to a severe strain, which possibly led to that great increase 
of dacoity in the lower province, which at one time threatened it with 
complete anarchy, similar to that which for more than a year has 
obtained in our new possession. It is clear, in fact, that the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah was a task for which we had not really the 
proper complement of men, and for which we have not them now, 
except by draining other parts of the Empire, whence their services 
can ill be spared. 

Of course it is possible, and everyone sincerely hopes, that the 
measures taken by Sir F. Roberts will, in a short time, bring the war 
to an end; but even supposing that we are not doomed to still 
further disappointment, shall we be any the better for having added 
to our responsibilities a territory larger than France, and which is 
described by Lord Dufferin after all as “ poorer and less fertile than 
Lower Burmah”? Will the game have been worth the candle ? 
Even if we agree to pass a wet sponge over a war that will have 
probably added a sum of 20 millions to the debts of overburdened 
and overtaxed India; over the enormous loss of life our tender 
mercies have cost the Burmese ; over the hopeless anarchy into 
which our zeal for order has reduced their whole country ; over the 
destruction of Mandalay by flood and fire ; over the many bar- 
barities of an exceptionally barbarous war ; over the indiscriminate 
executions of which Mr. Geary was an eye-witness in Mandalay ; 
still the question remains, “ What have we gained from it all, or what 
are we likely to gain?” 

The annexationists have never given any very lucid answer to 
this question, but they would have us put our trust in the new 
markets for commerce to be opened up by the overland route to 
Yunnan, or South-west. China ; in Burmah itself, with its ruby mines 
and other possible fields for British capital ; in the expulsion of 
foreign influence, especially French, from the neighbourhood of our 
Indian possessions. 

But all these objects, though good enough in themselves, may 
obviously be actual evils relatively to the cost of their attainment. 
Certainly no statesman a year ago, had he foreseen even one year of 
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war as a consequence of the annexation, would have thought it worth 
our while to risk the withdrawal of considerable forces from India, 
for the sake of a war which, to say nothing of its probable bad effect 
on our Indian feudatory princes, was sure from the first to prove 
excessively unpopular in India, which will have to pay the greater 
part ofatwenty-million bill. This is, of course, as they say in Parlia- 
ment, because it has been incurred “ for the sake of India” ; wretched 
India, already so over-taxed, to escape the long-impending bank- 
ruptcy of her exchequer (expenditure, taking as a total the last ten 
years, considerably exceeding revenue, and her debt increasing at 
an appalling rate), that forty millions of her population live in a state 
only a degree above the level of starvation ! 

But, apart from these considerations, which can have had little or 
no weight with Lord Dufferin and Lord R. Churchill, it is still open 
to political scepticism to call in question the greatness of the boons 
which, under the most favourable circumstances, were or are likely to 
accrue to us from the possession of Upper Burmah. 

First of all, if the annexationists are right, then Lord Dalhousie 
and the other statesmen who decided against the annexation of Upper 
Burmah at the close of the war of 1852, must have been wrong. If 
we possessed Lower Burmah, we might regard Upper Burmah, so 
Lord Dalhousie said, as “ the worthless rind.” Of course it is possible 
that; difficult and trackless as the country is, we may open up some 
old trade route, or even make a railway to China ; but let us not for- 
get that the advantages of this overland route had long been pressed 
in vain upon Lord Lawrence and Lord Palmerston, and that the 
opinion of the latter is on record that against this route “insurmount- 
able objections ” existed. What have the Chambers of Commerce found 
out since, that they have not urged for the last 50 years? Have not 
most expeditions of exploration met with every possible opposition, 
or ended, like Margary’s, in disaster? Is Yunnan a land of milk 
and honey (or, in modern parlance, of gold and rubies), or is it, 
as the Geographical Society have declared it, “the most barren, 
wildest, and least populous of all the eighteen provinces of the Chinese 
Empire”? Might it not be as well to ascertain this fact before set- 
ting any great store on the profits to be derived from trade with it? 

Secondly, Burmah itself appears to have been of much over- 
rated value; and any value it might have is far inferior to the 
commercial advantages we might derive from a wise develop- 
ment of the territory of the old British Burmah. The Rangoon 
Chamber of Commerce, in a letter to the London Chamber of 
Commerce, dated May 18, 1885, supplies unexceptionable testimony 
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on this point. ‘ Burmah’s (z.¢. British) crying want is population, 
to develope the enormous natural wealth of the country which lies 
dormant. . . . It is the most heavily-taxed portion of the Empire, 
while it is starved in its requirements on every side. . . . In public : 
works the treatment accorded to Burmahis even worse. After thirty 
years of British rule there are scarcely any roads in the country, 
outside the chief towns.” But if, on the admission of the Rangoon 
merchants, we have been so remiss in our stewardship of. Lower 
Burmah, if we have crippled its development and cramped its com- 
merce by over-taxation, what prospect is there of our doing better 
or otherwise simply because we move farther afield? None what- 
ever ; for this is what Lord Dufferin says with regard to the future 
taxation of our new fellow-subjects : “I propose to maintain at full 
rates the capitation or house-tax, which was the main source of 
revenue under the native government. . . . We shall engage that 
the rate of demand will not be liable to fluctuation from year to year, 
and that no unexpected cesses will be imposed upon them in the 
course of any year. Should it be necessary to increase the house- 
tax, six months’ notice will be given before the commencement of 
the year in which the change is to take effect.” But even supposing 
taxes strained to the uttermost, it is very improbable that there will 
be any surplus of revenue to send to India, seeing that the per- 
manent police are to cost some 50 lakhs annually, whilst we shall 
lose about 30 lakhs, out of the 100 which was Thebaw’s revenue, 
from the abolition of customs, monopolies, and transit dues, and 
the remaining 20 lakhs will be more than absorbed by the common 
necessary expenditure. 

But will not the ruby mines be for our enrichment? Will not 
they prove a solid advantage? They are supposed to have been 
worth about £13,000 a year to Thebaw ; and in Sir C. Bernard’s 
estimate of the annual revenue they are calculated at a little over 
4 per cent. of the whole, whilst the capitation-tax is calculated at 
69 per cent. of the whole. So that evidently the Government does 
not expect to reap much from the ruby mines. But undoubtedly 
a few individuals may ; the firm of Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co., 
to whom last February Lord Dufferin and Sir C. Bernard proposed 
to lease the mines, will very likely reap a profit (or perhaps 
Mr. Streeter), but their profit is clearly distinguishable from that 
of the nation, which proposes by force of arms to dispossess 
the original lessees of their immemorial rights. It is worth noticing, 
as illustrating the motives that were really at the bottom of the 
Burmese war, that the famous meeting at Rangoon of October 11, 
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1884, which raised the outcry to dethrone Thebaw on account of 
the September massacres (apparently the grossest of fictions),' was 
presided over by a Mr. J. Thompson, representative of this very 
same firm to whom it was, very soon after the dethronement, 
proposed to give the lease of the mines! Can one, then, avoid 
the suspicion that the longing for the ruby mines was the dominant 
motive of the real promoters of the war? 

Thirdly, it may be said that it is well worth the war to have got 
rid of French influence at Mandalay. It certainly was admitted by 
M. Ferry that the Burmese envoys, when negotiating for a commer- 
cial treaty at Paris, with France, in 1883, did wish to throw 
themselves into the arms of France; but the French Government 
persistently refused to make any sort of alliance with Burmah, and 
paid throughout the readiest deference to the representations of our 
Ministers. The secret treaty which appeared in the Z7mes and other 
journals in September, 1885, by which Burmah was said to grant to 
France a railway concession, control of the Customs on the Irra- 
waddy, and a concession for a bank at Mandalay, must have been a 
hoax on the papers or the public, for after the French Government 
had absolutely disclaimed anything of the sort, nothing more was 
said about it, and the matter was wisely let drop. Nothing trans- 
pired in 1885 but the ratification of the Commercial Treaty between 
France and Burmah, which had been made but not ratified in 1873. 
The German Government made a treaty of precisely the same kind 
with Burmah the very same year (1885), and the cry raised of French 
intrigue just before the war broke out would have been only too 
ridiculous but for its obvious intention and its very decided success. 

But it was only one of many false cries that as usual ushered in 
the outbreak of hostilities. How different the following quotations 
from Sir C. Bernard’s State papers sound from what we used to read 
18 months ago: “King Thebaw is an ally of the British Govern- 
ment ; he is not a friendly ally, but still he is an ally with whom we 
have a treaty, who keeps that treaty, and who in some important 
matters treats our traders well” (Jan. 15, 1885). “ The value of 
traffic fell off greatly in the year 1881-2, when monopolies were 
established. But it recovered again when the monopolies were 

1 The accounts of the anonymous (why ?) eye-witne:ses of the massacres differ 
on material points. One speaks of a massacre in one jail, one of a massacre in 
three. Both agreed that two British subjects were among the victims, but this 
was afterwards even officially denied. Undoubtedly there was a jail outbreak, 
just as there was not long ago in Rangoon, and in the consequent confusion and 


shooting of the fugitives some innocent persons perhaps suffered. The evidence 
of anything more is extremely flimsy and suspicious, 
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abolished in compliance with the representation made by order of 
the Governor-General in Council.” . . . . “ On the whole the Chief 
Commissioner is not able to say that the tranquillity and prosperity of 
the province of British Burmah have suffered seriously from anarchy 
and misrule in Ava.” “To the credit of the Ava Government it 
may be mentioned that, though the treaty allows them to take a ro 
per cent. ad valorem duty on British goods, yet hitherto they have 
levied only a 5 per cent. import duty” (Oct. 16, 1884). Surely 
this is all very different from what we were told about Thebaw and 
our treaties with him just before the war! Yet it is the evidence of 
the Chief Commissioner himself ! 

Another point of a similar nature may be noticed. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, as Secretary for India, in explaining to the people of 
Birmingham and to the country in November, 1885, the reason of 
the war, made the following reference to the dispute between Thebaw 
and the Burmah-Bombay Trading Company: “ The Company has 
judgment pronounced against it, and the King proceeds to cancel the 
Zeases which he himself had given to the Company, and under which 
for many years they had been working. Well, that was more than 
we could stand,” &c. It is true that such a step on the King’s part 
was at one time feared, but wiser counsels prevailed, and the Viceroy 
of India telegraphed to the Secretary for India a telegram from Sir C. 
Bernard, beginning “ Corporation’s forest leases not cancelled but 
demand of ten lakhs fine decided upon.” ‘The date of that telegram 
was August 24, 1885, or two months before the speech at Birmingham ! 
The offence that we could not stand, constituting the main ground on 
which the war was defended before the nation by the minister primarily 
responsible for it, was actually purely imaginary on the part of the 
politician who propounded it! Explain this who can! 

We cannot, of course, undo the war, but we may hope to undo 
the annexation, and, recognising the national nature of the resistance 
to our arms, restore Burmah to the Burmese. The country itself was 
never worth annexing, nor‘is it worth holding. It is as little worth 
coveting as Sancho Panza’s kingdom of Micomicon. Its chief fea- 
tures are impenetrable jungle or pestilential rice swamps ; and in the 
ruby district the first thing we have to think about is a site for a 
sanatorium! Its fertility and resources have been grossly exag- 
gerated. Its liability to bad harvests is so great that thousands of 
families in 1883 and 1884 had to migrate into Lower Burmah to 
escape starvation. There is not the smallest prospect of a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure for at least a longer period than 
it is prudent to take into account. Its ruby mines, to all save a 
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favoured few, will be of less value to us than the chalk pits of 
Sussex. 

The possibility of its one day being thought desirable to evacuate 
Upper Burmah was, strange to say, among Lord Dufferin’s motives for 
preferring to annex it. “ Had we at once,” he says, “ proceeded to the 
constitution of a semi-independent, or even of a protected State, and 
to the investiture of an Alompra king or any other chief in the room 
of Thebaw, we should have committed ourselves to a step which 
could not have been retraced without the intervention of force and 
the infliction of wrong. No such sinister characteristics would, how- 
ever, attach to the withdrawal of a Chief Commissioner and his sub- 
ordinates from the Province, should circumstances ever render it de- 
sirable hereafter to replace it under the domination of a native ruler.” 
It is here maintained that circumstances already render sensible a 
course most eminently desirable, in default of any stronger case for 
the annexation than its advocates have yet vouchsafed to us, or seem 
likely to be able to do. 

Will any of those advocates take up the challenge, here offered 
to them with some degree of confidence, and intended to cover a 
fairly large area? The challenge applies, first, to the original neces- 
sity of the war, maintaining that the September massacres of 1884 
and the French intrigues of 1885 constituted an almost unadulterated 
hoax, or what the Germans call, Zendensz/iigen, i.e. stories fabricated 
in order to produce a certain effect; and denying that there was 
anything in our commercial relations or otherwise with Thebaw which 
in any way made war more necessary than it had been at any time 
for the previous ten years. The challenge applies, secondly, to the 
original wisdom of the war, maintaining that it was undertaken on 
insufficient information regarding the wishes of the people, the nature 
of the country (General White calls it “ one vast military obstacle”), or 
the attitude of the Shans and Chinese ; in short, on every single point 
on which depended the prospect of a short and successful campaign. 
But the challenge applies, thirdly, and chiefly, to the indissolubly 
connected questions of the expediency and justice of the annexation, 
maintaining that, while the cost of holding our new and worthless 
jewel will be ludicrously out of all proportion to our probable profit, 
the annexation, carried out as it has been in the teeth of the wishes 
of the native inhabitants, constitutes one of the most iniquitous 
cases of landgrabbing that has occurred for some time in our history. 
True it is, alas! that it had the sanction of Lord Dufferin, that Mr. 
Gladstone has acquiesced in it, and that even the Peace Societies 
have been dumb about it. But facts are not altered because a 
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Viceroy’s Liberalism falls into abeyance, or Mr. Gladstone has other 
things to think about ; and if the justice of the annexation can be 
defended on any other grounds than would equally justify the most 
flagrant territorial robberies that have ever been committed, it would 
be only kind if some of our political conscience-keepers would try to 
explain the process of reasoning by which we may arrive at so 


comforting a conclusion. 
J. A. FARRER. 
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A NAUTICAL LAMENT. 


ASKED myself the question one day whilst standing on the 
bridge of one of the handsomest and stoutest of the Union 
Company’s steamboats, outward bound to the Cape of Good Hope, 
What has become of the old romance of the sea? 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 
It was a brilliant afternoon. The sunshine in the water seemed to 
hover there like some flashful veil of silver, paling the azure so that 
it showed through it in a most delicate dye of cerulean faintness. 
The light breeze was abeam ; yet the ship made a gale of her own 
that stormed passed my ears in a continuous shrill hooting, and the 
wake roared away astern like the huddle of foaming waters at the foot 
of a high cataract. On the confines of the airy cincture that marked 
the junction of sea and sky gleamed the white pinions of a little 
barque. ‘The fabric, made fairy-like by distance, shone with a most 
exquisite dainty distinctness in the lenses of the telescope I levelled 
at it. The vessel showed every cloth she had spars and booms for, 
and leaned very lightly from the wind, and hung like a star in the 
sky. But our tempestuous passage of thirteen knots an hour speedily 
slided that effulgent eifin structure on to our quarter, where she 
glanced a minute or two like a wreath of mist, a shred of light vapour, 
and then dissolved. What has become, thought I, of the old 
romance of the sea? The vanished barque and the resistless power 
underneath my feet, shaking to the heart the vast metal mass that it 
was impelling, symbolised one of the most startling realities of modern 
progress, In sober truth, the propeller has sent the poetry of the 
deep swirling astern. It is out of sight. Nay, the demon of steam has 
possessed with its spirit the iron interior of the sailing ship, and from 
the eyes of the nautical occupants of that combination of ore and wire 
“the glory and the dream,” that ocean visionary life which was the 
substance and the soul of the sea-calling of other days, has faded as 
utterly as it has from the confined gaze of the sudorific fiends of 
the engine-room. 
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To know the sea you must lie long upon its bosom ; your ear 
must be at its heart ; you must catch and interpret its inarticulate 
speech ; you must make its moods your own, rise to the majesty of 
its wrath, taste to the very inmost reaches of your vitality the sweet- 
ness of its reposeful humour, bring to its astonishments the wonder 
of a child, and to its power and might the love and reverence of a 
man, “Enough!” cries Rasselas to Imlac, “thou hast convinced 
me that no human being can ever bea poet.” And I have convinced 
myself that the conditions of the sea-life in these times prohibit the 
most ardent of imaginative sailors from the exercise of that sort of di- 
vination which is to be found in perfection in the old narratives. ‘The 
vocation is too tedious, the stress of it too harassing, the despatch 
insisted upon too exacting, to furnish opportunity for more than the 
most mechanical motions of the mind. A man is hurried from port 
to port with railway punctuality. He is swept headlong through 
calms and storms, and if there come a pause it will be found perilous ; 
and consternation takes the place of observation. Nothing new 
is left. The monsters of the deep have sunk into the ooze and 
blackness of time and lie foundered, waiting for the resurrection 
that will not come until civilisation has run its course and man 
begins afresh. All seaboards are known; nothing less than an 
earthquake can submit the unfamiliar in island or coast scenery. ‘The 
mermaid hugging her merman has shrunk, affrighted by the wild, 
fierce light of science, and by the pitiless dredging of the deep- 
water inquirer, into the dark vaults beneath her coral pavilions. Her 
songs are heard no more, and her comb lies broken upon the sands. 
Old Ocean itself, soured by man’s triumphant domination of its 
forces, by his more than Duke of Marlborough-like capacity of 
riding the whirlwind and directing the storm, has silenced its teach- 
ings, sleeps or roars blindly, an eyeless lion, and avenges its neglect 
and submission by forcing the nautical mind to associate with the 
noblest, the most romantic vocation in the world no higher ideas 
than tonnage, freeboard, scantlings, well-decks, length of stroke, 
number of revolutions, the managing owner, and the Board of Trade! 

The early mariner was like the growing Boy whom Wordsworth 
sings of in that divine ode from which I have already quoted— 


But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid ; 

Is on his way attended. 
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If I should be asked to deliver my sense of the highest poetical 
interpretation of the deep, I should point into distant times, to some 
new and silent ocean on whose surface, furrowed for the first time by a 
fabric of man’s handiwork, floats some little bark with a deck-load of 
pensive, wondering, reverential men. Yes! you would find the 
noblest and most glorious divination of the true spirit of the deep 
in the thoughts which fill the breasts of that company of quaintly 
apparelled souls. The very ship herself fits the revelation of the sea 
to those simple hearts who have hardily sailed down the gleaming 
slope behind the familiar horizon, and penetrated the liquid fastnesses 
of the marine gods and demons. Mark the singular structure 
swinging pendulum-like to the respirations of the blue and foamless 
swell. Her yellow sides throw a golden lustre under her. Little 
ordnance of brass and black iron sparkle on her bulwarks and grin 
along her decks. Her poop and top-lanthorns flash and fade with 
the swaying of: her masts. Her pennons enrich the white sails with 
their dyes, and how long those banners may be let us conceive from 
that ancient account of the Armada in which it is written: “ For the 
memory of this exploit, the foresayd Captain Banderdness caused the 
banner of one of these shippes to be set up in the great Church of 
Leiden in Holland, which is of so great a length, that being fastened 
to the very roofe, it reached down to the grounde.” Her men are 
children, albeit bearded, and not yet upon them have the shades of 
the prison-house begun to close. Are we not to be pitied that all the 
glories which enraptured them, the wonders which held them mar- 
velling, the terrors which sent them to their devotions, should have dis- 
appeared for ever from oursight? We have still indeed the magnificence 
of the sunset, the splendour of the heavens by night, the Andean seas 
of the tempest, the tenderness of the moonlighted calm ; but these 
things are not to us as they were to them ; for a magic was in them 
that is gone ; the mystery and fear and awe begotten of intrusion 
into the obscure and unknown principalities of the sea-king have 
vanished ; our interpretation gathers nothing of those qualities which 
rendered theirs as romantic and lovely as a Shakesperean dream ; and 
though we have the sunset and the stars and the towering surge—what 
have we not? what is our loss? what our perceptions (staled and 
pointed to commonplace issues by familiarity) compared with their 
costly endowment of marine disclosure? You see, the world of old 
ocean was before them ; they had everything to enjoy. It was a 
virgin realm, also, for them to furnish with the creations of their 
imagination. The flying-fish! what object so familiar now? The 
house-sparrow wins as much attention, to the full, in the street as 
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does this fish from the sailor or the passenger as it sparks out from the 
seething yeast of the blue wave and vanishes like a little shaft of 
mother-o-pearl. But in those old times they found a wonder here ; and 
prettily declared that they quitted the sea in summer and became 
birds. Hear how anold voyager discourses of these be-scaled fowls : 

** There is another kind of fish as bigge almost as a herring, which 
hath wings and flieth, and they are together in great number. These 
have two enemies, the one in the sea, the other in the aire. In the 
sea the fish which is called Albocore, as big as a salmon, followeth them 
with great swiftnesse totake them. ‘This poore fish not being able to 
swimme fast, for he hath no finnes, but swimmeth with mooving of 
his taile, shutting his wings, lifteth himselfe above the water, and flieth 
not very hie ; the Albocore seeing that, although he have no wings, 
yet he giveth a great leape out of the water and sometimes catcheth 
the fish being weary of the aire.” 

It is wonderland to this man. He writes as of a thing never 
before beheld and with a curious ambition of accuracy, clearly making 
little doubt that in any case his story will not be credited, and that 
therefore, since the truth is astonishing enough, he may as well carefully 
stick toit. And the barnacle? Does the barnacle hold any poetry 
to us? One would as soon seek for the seed of romance in the 
periwinkle or the crab. Taking up the first dictionary at hand, I find 
barnacle described as a “ shell-fish, commonly found on the bottom of 
ships, rocks, and timber.” But those wonderful ancient matiners 
made a goose of it ; as maybe observed in Mr. John Lok’s account 
of his ship which arrived home “marvellously overgrowne with 
certaine shells” in which he solemnly affirms “‘ there groweth a certain 
slimie substance, which at the length slipping out of the shell and 
falling in the sea, becometh those foules which we call Barnacles.” 
Were not those high times for Jack? A barnacle, whether by the 
sea-side brim or anywhere else, is to us, alas! in this exhaustive age, 
a barnacle, and nothing more. Or take the maelstrom—a gyration 
not quite so formidable as the imagination of Edgar Allan Poe would 
have us believe, but by report exactly one of those features of the 
ocean to alarm the primitive fancy with frightful ideas : “ Note,” says 
Mr. Anthonie Jenkinson in his voyage to Russia, 1557, “ that there is 
between the said Rost islands and Lofoot a whirlepoole called Male- 
strand which. . . maketh such a terrible noise, that it shaketh the rings 
in the doores of the inhabitants’ houses of the sayd islands tenne miles 
off. Also if there cometh any whale within the current of the same, 
they make a pitiful crie.” And so on. How fine as an artistic 
touch should we deem this introduction of the whale by the hand of 
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an imaginative writer! The detail to the contemporary readers of 
Mr. Jenkinson’s yarn would make an enormous horror of that-“ whirle- 
poole,” for what should be able to swallow leviathan short of some 
such stupendous commotion as would be caused by the breaking up 
of the fountains of, the waters of the earth? Let it be remembered 
that whales were fine specimens in that age of poetry. They were 
then big enough to gorge a squadron of men-of-war, ay, and to digest 
the vessels. We have had nothing like them since—the nearest 
approach to such monsters being the shark in which, on its being 
ripped open, there was found one full-rigged ship only, with the 
captain and the mate in the cabin quarrelling over the reckoning. 
The age of marine romance supplied the mariner with many 
extraordinary privileges. We cannot control the winds as those old 
people did. There are no longer gale-makers from whom Jack can 
buy a favourable blast. The very saints have deserted us, since it is 
certain that—at sea—we now pray to them in vain. Observe that in 
fifty directions, despite our propellers, donkey-engines, steam- 
windlasses, and the like, the ancient mariner was out and away 
better off than we are. Did he want wind? Then he had nothing to 
do but apply to a Finn, who, for a few shillings, would sell to him in 
the shape of a knotted handkerchief three sorts of gale, all prosperous, 
but one harder than another, by which he could be blown to his port 
without anxiety or delay. Did a whirlwind threaten him? Then 
read in the Voyage of Pirard in Harris’ Collection how he managed: 
“ We frequently saw great Whirl-winds rising at a Distance, called by 
the Seamen Dragons, which shatter and overturn any Ship that falls 
in their way. When these appear the Sailors have a Custom of 
repairing to the Prow or the Side that lies next the storm, and 
beating naked swords against one another crosswise.” Purchas, in 
his ‘‘ Pilgrims,” repeats this, and adds that this easy remedy of the 
sword hinders the storm from coming over their ship, “ and turneth 
it aside.” Did human skill and judgment fail him? There were the 
Saints. “ Before the days of insurance offices and political economy,” 
writes the author of “ Lusitanian Sketches,” “merchants frequently 
insured their ships at the highly-esteemed shrine of Mantozimbo, by 
presenting a sum equal to the pay of captain or-mate, and that, too, 
without stipulating for any equivalent should the vessel be wrecked.” 
Was it not his custom to carry the image of his patron saint to sea 
with him, to pray to it, to make it responsible for the winds, and, if 
it proved obstinate, to force it into an obliging posture of mind by 
flogging it? Consider what a powerful marine battery of these saints 
he could bring to bear upon the vexed, refractory ocean and the 
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capricious storming of winds. St. Anthony, St. Nicholas, whose 
consecrated loaves of bread quelled many a furious gale, St. Ronald, 
St. Cyric, St. Mark, St. George, St. Michael, St. Benedict, St. Clement— 
the list is as long as my arm, the number great enough to swell out a 
big ship’scompany. Did pirates threaten him? There was no occa- 
sion to see all clear for action. He had but to invoke St. Hilarion— 
who once on a time by prayer arrested the progress of a picaroon whilst 
chasing—and away would scuttle the black flag. Was smooth water 
required for safely making a port? Then no matter how high the 
sea ran, all that was needful was first to find a pious man on board, 
light tapers (where they would burn), bring up the incense, erect a 
crucifix, read prayers (this being done by the pious man), sprinkle 
the decks with holy water, and straightway the sea under the vessel's 
forefoot would flatten into a level lane, smooth as oil, albeit the 
surges on either hand continued to leap to the height of the main- 
top. Who now regards, save with mild curiosity, the corposant—the 
St. Elmo’s fire—the dimly-burning meteoric exhalation at the yard- 
arm? It is no more to modern and current imagination than the 
phosphoric flashes in black intertropic waters. But the ancient 
mariner made an omen of it—a saint—a joy to be blessed; he 
wrought it into a beneficent symbol, and endowed it with such 
powers of salvation as comforted him exceedingly whilst he kneeled 
on quivering knees in the pale illumination of that mystic marine 
corpse-candle. Who now scratches the mast for a breeze? Who 
fears the dead body as a storm-maker? What has become of the 
damnatory qualities of the cat, and who now hears the dimmest echo 
of comminatory power in her loudest mew? And most galling of all 
reflections, into what ocean unknown to man has sailed the Flying 
Dutchman ? 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the elimination of poetry 
from the sea-life by the pounding steam-engine and the swift voyage 
is deplorable on no further grounds than taese which I have named. 
The utilitarian aspect is not the only one. There was romance and 
lustre outside those mere conditions of poetic seamanship which 
enabled the mariner to direct the wind by a knot, to control the 
tempest by a candle, to put the pirate to flight by an invocation. 
Emerge with me from the darkness of remote times into the light of 
the last—yes, and of the beginning of the present—century. Ladies 
were then going to sea, as they had in remoter times, dressed as 
men. ‘They do so no longer. Who ever hears now of some youthful 
mariner with blooming cheeks and long eyelashes exciting the 
suspicions of his mahogany-cheeked mates by the shortness of his 
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steps, or the smallness of his hands and feet, or a certain unboyish 
luxuriance of cropped hair? No, the blushing Pollies and Susans of 
the East End, resolved by love, by betrayal, or by the press-gang, 
into the shipping of breeks have had their day. No longer do we 
read of pretty ship-boys standing confessed as girls. I mourn this 
departed romantic forecastle feature. Even in fiction how the 
imagination is captivated by the clever insinuations of the author in 
his treatment of the youth whose sex he springs upon us presently to 
our glad surprise! The Edwins whom the Angelinas followed were 
not indeed very engaging people ; but even attentive consideration 
of their rascalities will not neutralise the pleasant poetic bouquet that 
haunts the old tales of fine-eyed women going to sea for love or 
vengeance, living among the sailors, eating the bitter bad provisions 
of the forecastle, fighting the guns, doing the seamen’s work, and 
remaining for months undetected. 

Again, whither has vartiished a feature of the old sea-life even 
yet more romantically interesting than the nautical masquerading of 
black-eyed Susans and yellow-haired Molls—the flirtation of the long 
ocean passage? What we call flirtation now at sea is a mere shadow 
of a shadow as compared with the robust and solid reality of a period 
when it took a ship four months to sail to Bombay or Calcutta. 
There is no time allowed in this age for love-making. Before you 
can fairly consider yourself acquainted with a girl some wretch on the 
forecastle is singing out “ Land-ho!” I took particular notice of 
this matter on board the Union steamer in which I made the passage 
home from Cape Town. It must certainly have ended in a proposal 
in the case of one couple had the propeller dropt off ora boiler burst 
and the ship been delayed. They only wanted another week. But 
the steamer was impertinently punctual, about eight hours before her 
time : the people went ashore at Plymouth, and, for all I can tell, 
the young man, in the excitement of landing and meeting his friends 
and seeing plenty of pretty women about, may have abandoned 
his intention and ended for the girl a chance that would have been a 
certainty in the old romantic poetical sea-days. Why, we all know 
how the British matron used to ship her darlings off in the East India- 
men for husbands in the country with which those vessels trafficked, 
and how scores and scores of these unsophisticated young ladies would 
land engaged, having affianced themselves to gentlemen on board 
in calms on the Equator or in the tail of the south-east Trades, or in 
a small swell with a moderate breeze off Agulhas, some possibly 
hesitating as far as the Madagascar parallels. How many marriages 
originate at sea in these times of thirteen knots an hour, I wonder? 
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Out of the several million of passengers who are annually sea-borne, 
how many pledge their vows on board ship, how many fall in love 
there, how many become husband and wife in consequence of meet- 
ing on ship board? Buta few, l’ll warrant. But only think of the 
old East Indiaman ; four months for Captain Thunder and Miss 
Spooner to be together, to start with ; four months, and perhaps 
longer, with possibly Lieutenant Griffin to give a swift maturity to 
emotion by importing a neat and useful element of jealousy. Oh, if 
moonlight and music and feeling are one ashore, what are they at 
sea, on the deck of a sleeping fabric lifting visionary wings to the 
lovely stars, when the sea-fire flashes like sheet lightning to the soft 
surge of the ship’s bows or counter upon the light fold of the invisible 
swell, when the westering moon, crimsoning as she sinks, wastes her 
heart’s blood in the deep for love of what she is painfully and rue- 
fully leaving, when the dew upon the bulwarks sparkles like 
some diamond-encrustations to the starlight, when the peace of 
the richly-clad night presses like a sensible benediction upon the 
breathless, enchanted, listening ship, subduing all sounds of gear- 
creaking in blocks, of chains clanking to the stirring of the rudder, to 
a tender music in sweetest harmony with the fountain-like murmur at 
the bows as the vessel quietly lifts to the long-drawn heave there— 
think of it! was there ever a bower by Bendemeer’s stream com- 
parable as a corner for the delicate whispers of passion, for the coy 
reception of kisses with some quiet nook on the white quarter-deck, 
shadowed from the stars and protected from the dew by the awning ? 
If you thrill now it is because the whole ship shakes with the whirl- 
ing and thrashing of those mighty beams of steel below. Emotion 
must be blatant or it cannot be heard. Not yet has a generation 
that knows I am speaking the truth in all this passed away. Con- 
firm me, ye scores of elderly master-mariners enjoying your well- 
earned repose in spots hard by that ocean ye loved and sailed for 
years ! Confirm me, too, ye many survivors of a sea-going time, when 
the most blissful hours of your long and respectable lives were 
passed under the shadow of the cross-jack-yard ! 

I lament the decay of the old nautical costumes. There was a poetry 
in the dress of the people who had the handling of the big Indian ships 
which you will not get out of the brass buttons and twopenny cuff- 
rings of the contemporary skipperand mate. Nowadays it is almost 
impossible to tell the difference between the rigs of the mercantile 
captain, the dock master, the Customs man, and the harbour master. 
But what do you say to a blue coat, black velvet lappels, cuffs and 
collar with a bright gold embroidery, waistcoat and breeches of deep 
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buff, the buttons of yellow gilt, cocked hats, side arms, and so forth? 
What dress has done for romance ashore we know. Pull off the 
feathered hats and high boots, the magnificent doublets and diamond 
buckles of many of these gentlemen of olden times, who show very 
stately in history, and button them up in the plain frock-coat of to- 
day, and who knows but that you might not be diverted with a pro- 
cession of very insignificant objects? In the poetical days of the 
sea-profession the ships very honestly deserved the dignity they 
got from the gilded and velveted figures that sparkled on their 
quarter-decks. Over no nobler fabrics of wood did the red ensign 
ever fly. They went manned like a line-of-battle ship. Observe 
this resolution arrived at by the Court of Directors (Hon. E.I.C.) 
held the r9th of October, 1791 : “ That a ship of goo tons do carry 
110 MeN ; 1,000 ditto, 120; 1,100 ditto, 125 ; 1,200 ditto, 130.” 

Were not those fine times for Jack? How many of a crew goes 
to the manning of a 1,200-ton ship nowadays? And it is proper to 
note that of these 130 men, there were only ten servants, ae. a 
captain’s steward, ship’s steward, and men to attend to the mate, 
surgeon, boatswain, gunner, and carpenter. Contrast these with the 
number of waiters who swell the ship’s company of our 5,000-ton 
mail-boats. Those vessels went armed, too, as befitted the majesty 
of the bunting under which old Dance had gloriously licked Johnny 
Crapeau. The bigger among them carried thirty-eight eighteen 
pounders ; they were all furnished with boarding-nettings half-mast 
high and close round the quarters. The chaps in the tops were 
armed with swivels, musquetoons, and pole-axes, In those romantic 
times the merchantman saw to himself. There were no laminated 
plates formed of iron one remove only from the ore betwixt him 
and the bottom of the ocean ; he sailed in hearts of oak, and the 
naval page of his day resounds with his thunder. The spirit of 
that romantic period penetrated the ladies who were passengers, 
Relations of this kind in the contemporary annals are common 
enough : 

“Mrs, Macdowall and Miss Mary Harley, who lately distinguished 
themselves so much in the gallant defence of the ship ‘Planter,’ of 
Liverpool, against an enemy of very superior force off Dover, are now 
at Whitehaven. These ladies were remarkable, not only for their 
solicitude and tenderness for the wounded, but also for their contempt 
of personal danger, serving the seamen with ammunition, and en. 
couraging them by their presence.” 

Again: “I cannot, omit mentioning that a lady (a sister of Captain 
Skinner), who, with her maid, were the only female passengers, were 
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both employed in the bread-room during the action making up papers 
for cartridges ; for we had not a single four-pound cartridge remaining 
when the action ceased.” 

The glory and the dream are gone. No doubt there are plenty of 
ladies living who would manufacture cartridges during a sea-fight with 
pleasure, and animate the crew by their example and presence. But 
the heroine’s chance in this direction is dead and over. As dead 
and over as the armed passenger ship, the privateer, the pirate, and 
the plate-galleon. Would it interest anybody to know that the 
Acapulco ship was once more on her way from Manila with a full 
hold? Dampier and Shelvocke are dead, Anson’s tome is rarely 
looked into, the cutlass is sheathed, the last of the slugs was fired out 
of yonder crazy old blunderbuss ages ago ; how should it concern us 
then to hear that the castellated galleon, loaded with precious ore 
minted‘and in ingots, with silk, tea, and gems of prodigious value, is 
under weigh again? Candish took her in 1587, Rogers in 1709, 
Anson in 1742. Supposing her something more substantial than a 
phantom, where lives the corsair that should take her now? The 
extinction of that ship dealt a heavy wound to marine romance. She 
was a vessel of about two thousand tons burden, and was despatched 
every year from the port of Manilla. She sailed in July and the 
voyage lasted six months—six months of golden opportunity to the 
gentlemen who styled themselves buccaneers! The long passage, 
says the Abbé Raynal, “was due to the vessel being overstocked with 
men and merchandise, and to all those on board being a set of timid 
navigators, who never make but little way during the night time, and 
often, though without necessity, make none at all.” Anson took 
1,313,843 pieces of eight and 35,682 oz. of virgin silver out of his 
galleon, raising the value of his cruise to about £ 400,000, independent 
of the ships and merchandise. They knew how to filibuster in those 
days. How is it now? It has been attempted of late and found a 
glorious termination in a police court. 

The buccaneer has made his exit and so has his fierce brother, 
the pirate. That dreadful flag has long been hauled down and 
stowed away by Davy Jones in one of his lockers. “The pirates,” 
says Commodore Roggewein in 1721, “observing this disposition, 
immediately put themselves in a fighting posture; and began by 
striking their red, and hoisting a black flag, with a Death’s Head in 
the centre, a powder-horn over it, and two bones across underneath.” 
Alas! even the sentiment of Execution Dock has vanished with the 
disappearance of this romantic flag, and there are no more skeletons 
of pirates slowly revolving in the midnight breeze and emitting a dismal 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


a 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
of power of the digestive juices in the 
stomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused by 
everything which weakens the system in 
general, or the stomach in particular. From 
it proceed nearly all the diseases to which 
we are liable ; for it is very certain, that if 
we could always keep the stomach right we 
should only die by old age or accident. 


It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of /di- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach; and in all its stages the 
medicine most wanted is that which will 
afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
nervous and muscular systems. Nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Experience has afforded 
the most ample proof that they possess 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic proper- 
ties for which the herb has been esteemed ; 
and, as they are taken into the stomach 
unencumbered by any diluting or indi- 
gestible substance, in the same degree has 
their benefit been more immediate and 
decided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be taken 
at any age, and under any circumstances, 
without danger or inconvenience. A person 
exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
night could not possibly receive any injury 
from taking them, but, on the contrary, they 
would effectually prevent a cold being taken. 


Females at that particular period of life 
when nature, under certain changes, wants 
assistance and support, will find them in- 
valuable, taken in doses of four or six Pills 
every night at bed-time, more or less as re- 
quired. To youth they will afford the 





requisite assistance ; and, in doses of two, 
once or twice in a day, will give to age the 
necessary support. 

After a long acquaintance with and strict 
observance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all TONIC MEDICINES. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. 

Nothing can be more clear than that those 
articles which are agreeable to the taste 
were by nature intended for our food and 
sustenance, whether liquid or solid, foreign 
or of native production. If they are pure 
and unadulterated, no harm need be dreaded 
by their use; they will only injure by 
abuse. Consequently, whatever the palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
ration, but never in excess ; keeping in mind 
that the first process of digestion is per- 
formed in the mouth, the second in the 
stomach ; and that, in order that the stomach 
may be able to do its work properly, it is 
requisite the first process should be well 
performed. This consists in masticating or 
chewing the solid food, so as to break down 
and separate the fibres and small substances 
of meat and vegetable, mixing them well, and 
blending the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged upon 
all to take plenty of time to their meals and 
never eat in haste. If you conform to this 
short and simple, but comprehensive advice, 
and find that there are various things which 
others eat and drink with pleasure and with- 
out inconvenience, and which would be 
pleasant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault is 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the 
power which it ought to do, that it wants 
assistance, and the sooner that assistance 
is afforded the better. 
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ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
13¢h October, 1885. 
To the Proprietors of 
NorTOoN’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
London, E.C. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having taken your valuable 
family medicine almost exclusively for over 20 


years, during which time I have been engaged’ 


in a sedentary and trying business without a 
week’s absence on account of illness, I have great 
pleasure in testifying to its efficiency in all cases 
of indigestion, headache, and their attendant 
evils, and I fully believe if kept in the house and 
taken in time they rectify the system, and, with 
ordinary care, ensure good health. 


Yours truly, 
A DOCTORLESS MAN. 


I enclose you my card, 


WorMLEY, HERTs, 
November 19th, 1886. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having for some time suffered 
greatly from indigestion, I was persuaded to try 
a bottle of ‘* Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and am 
pleased to say I have derived the greatest benefit 
from them. 


Yours faithfully, 
ADA P. MILLER. 


CROYDON, 
16¢h September, 1886. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in testi- 
fying to the efficacy of your Pills (having taken 
them for a number of years) as a safe family 
medicine, which taken regularly keeps the 
system in a healthy state, and acts as a preven- 
tive to a great many internal disorders, in addi- 
tion to which they have the great advantage 
which many other Pills do not possess, viz., they 
are not purgative and do not cause any incon- 
venience. 


Lenclose my card, and beg to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
PATER FAMILIAS. 
To the Proprietors of 


Norton’s CAMOMILE PILLs, 
ndon. 











NAZING, Essex. 


GENTLEMEN,—Please to send me a large 
bottle of ‘* Norton’s Camomile Pills.” For how 
many years we have taken them I cannot 
remember, but hope never again to be without 
them in the house. My husband is never really 
well without an occasional dose, his digestion not 
being very strong, or sometimes when the weather 
is very bad a dose will certainly prevent catching 
cold after great exposure. For myself, suffering 
as I used from violent headache for days to- 
gether, I dare not be without them, and I can 
never be grateful enough for the benefit derived 
from their use.. We have for years given them 
to the children when out of sorts, and, in fact, 
seldom, if ever, want a doctor, a consideration 
in these bad times.—Yours sincerely, 

M. TAYLOR. 
To the Proprietors of 
NoRTON’s CAMOMILE PILLS, 
London. 


St. PauL’s VICARAGE, Morey, LEEDs, 
Fune 14th, 1883. 
GENTLEMEN, —I have lately been taking 
** Norton’s Camomile Pills,” and have found so 
much benefit from their use that I would like to 
make them well known among my parishioners, 
If, therefore, you care to send me, carriage paid, 
a parcel of 500 or 1,000 four-page circulars, such 
as you wrap round the bottles, I will insert them 
in the July number of my Parish Magazine, free of 
charge. I send you by this same post a copy of 
my Magazine with one of your circulars enclosed, 
so that you may see what I mean. The parcel 
of circulars might be sent per Great Northern 
Railway, or London and North Western Rail- 
way, and should come to hand early next week, 
as our next number will be published, Saturday, 
June 23rd. If you accept my offer let me know 
soon, that I may give the necessary instructions 
to my publisher.—Yours very truly, 
JAMES CROOK, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Morley, Leeds. 


BERKELEY, Seplember, 1869. 
GENTLEMEN,—I feel it a duty I owe to you 
to express my gratitude for the great benefit I 
have derived by taking ‘‘ Norton’s Camomile 
Pills.” I applied to your Agent, Mr. Bell, 
Berkeley, for the above-named Pills, for wind in 
the stomach, from which I suffered excruciating 
pain for a length of time, having tried nearly 
every remedy prescribed, but without deriving 
any benefit at all. After taking two bottles of 
your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my 
usual state of health. Please give this publicity 
for the benefit of those who may thus be afflicted. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
HENRY ALLPASS. 
The Proprietors of NoRTON’s PILLs. 
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clanking sound to the stirring of the damp black gusts from which to 
borrow a highly moving and fascinating sort of marine poetry. 

Again, though to be sure it is not a little comforting when in the 
middle of a thousand leagues of ocean to feel that ‘your ship is 
navigated by men furnished with the exquisite sextant, the costly 
chronometer, the wonderful appliances for an exact determination of 
position, yet there is surely less poetry and romance in the nautical 
scientific precision of the age, reconciling as it undoubtedly is 
—particularly when you are afloat—than in the old shrewd half- 
blind sniffing and smelling out of the right liquid path by those 
ancient mariners who stumbled into unknown waters, and floundered 
against unconjecturable continents with nothing better to ogle the 
sun with than a kind of small gallows called a fore-staff. 

“Tf,” writes Sir Thomas Browne to his sailor son in 1664, “you 
have a globe, you may easily learne the starres as also by bookes. 
Waggoner ' you will not be without, wch will teach the particular 
coasts, depths of roades, and how the land riseth upon several 
poynts of the compasse. . . . If they have quadrants, crosse-staffes, 
and other instruments, learn the practicall use thereof; the names of 
all parts and roupes about the shippe, what proportion the masts 
must hold to the length and depth of a shippe, and also the 
sayles.” 

Here we have pretty well the extent of a naval officer’s educa- 
tion in navigation and seamanship in those rosy times. The longi- 
tude was as good as an unknown quantity to them. How quaint 
and picturesque was the old Dutch method of navigating a ship ! 
They steered by the true compass, or endeavoured to do so by 
means of a small central movable card, which they adjusted to the 
meridian, and whenever they discovered that the variation had 
altered to the extent of 22 degrees, they again corrected the central 
card. In this manner they contrived to steer within a quarter of a 
point, and were perfectly satisfied with this kind of accuracy. They 
never used the log, though it was known to them. The officer of 
the watch corrected the leeway by his own judgment before marking 
it down. J. S. Stavorinus, writing so late as 1768-78, says “ their 
manner of computing their run is by means of a measured distance 
of forty feet along the ship's side. ‘They take notice of any remark- 
able patch of froth when it is abreast of the foremost end of the 
measured distance, and count half seconds till the mark of froth is 
abreast of the after end. With the number of half seconds thus 
obtained they divide the number 48, taking the product for the rate 

1 Wagenar’s Speculum Nauticum, Englished in 1588. 
VOL, CCLXII, NO. 1574. .. 
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of sailing in geographical miles in one hour, or the number ot 
Dutch miles in four hours. Itis not difficult,” he adds, “to conceive 
the reason why the Dutch are frequently above ten degrees out in 
their reckoning.” Here we have such a form of Arcadian simpli- 
city, if anything maritime can borrow that pastoral word, as cannot 
fail to excite the enthusiasm of the romancist. A like delightful and 
fascinating primitiveness of sea-procedure you find in Mr. Thomas 
Stevens’ black-letter account of his voyage; wherein he so clearly 
sets forth the manner of the navigation of the ancient mariner, that 
I hope this further extract from other people’s writings will be 
forgiven on the score of its curiousness, and the information it 
supplies : 

Hou knoly that it is hard to saile from East to West or contrary, because there is no 
fixed point in all the shie, Mbereby they may Direct their course, foherefore J shall tell 
pou fobat helps God probided for these men.’ There is not a folwle that appereth, or 
signe in the nire, or in the sea, which then babe not fritten, fobich babe made the bonages 
heretofore. Wherefore, partly by their ofn experience, and pondering Hithal Hbat space 
the ship fous able to make With such a finde, and such Direction, and partly by the 
experience of others, whose books and nabigutions they babe, they gesse whereabouts they 
be, touching degrees of longitude, for of latitude then be alfonies sure. 

“ Gesse whereabouts they be/” ‘The true signification of this 
sentence is the revelation of the fairy world of the deep. It was 
this “gessing,” this groping, this staring, the wondering expectation, 
that filled the liquid realm with the amazements you read of in the 
early chronicles. It would not be delightful to have to “gess” now. 
It could hardly mean much more than an unromantic job of stranding, 
a bald prosaic shipwreck, with some marine court of inquiry at the 
end of it, to depress the whole business deeper yet in the quagmire 
of the commonplace. But attached to the guesswork of old times 
was the delightful condition of the happening of the unexpected. 
The fairy island inhabited by faultless shapes of women ; fish as 
terrible as Milton’s Satan; volcanic lands crimsoning a hundred 
leagues of sky with the glare of the central fires of the earth, against 
whose hellish effulgent background moved Titanic figures dark as the 
storm-cloud—of such were the diversions which attended the one- 
eyed navigation of the romantic days. Who envies not the Jack of 
that period? Why should the poetic glories of the ocean have died 
out with those long-bearded, hawk-eyed men? I can go now to 
the Cape of Good Hope—in a peculiar degree the haunt of the right 
kind of Marvels, and the headland abhorred by Vanderdecken—I 
can steam there in twenty days, and not find so much as the ghost of 
a poetical idea in about six thousand miles of ocean. Everything is 
! That is, for the mariners with whom he sailed. 
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too comfortable, too safe, too smooth. There is the same difference 
between my mail-boat and the jolly old carrack as there is between 
a brand-new hotel making up eight hundred beds and an ancient 
castle with a moated grange. What fine sights used to be witnessed 
through the windows of that ancient castle! Ghosts in armour on 
coal-black steeds, lunatic Scalds bursting into dirges, an ogre who 
came out of the adjacent wood, dwarfs after the manner of George 
Cruikshank’s fancies—in short, Enchantment that was substantial 
enough too. But the brand-new hotel! Why, yes, certainly, I 
would rather dine there, and most assuredly would rather sleep there, 
than in the moated-grange arrangement. What I mean is: I wish 
all the wonders were not gone, so that old ocean should not bare 
such a very naked breast. 

Observe again how elegant and splendid those ancients were in 
their sea notions. When they built a ship they embellished her 
with a more than oriental splendour of gold and fancy work. Read 
Old Stowe’s description of the Prince Royal: how she was 
sumptuously adorned, within and without, with all manner of 
curious carving, painting, and rich gilding. They had great minds : 
when they lighted a candle it was a tall one. How nobly they 
brought home the body of Sir Philip Sydney, “laine with a musket- 
shot in his thigh, and deceased at Arnim, beyond seas!” The sails, 
masts, and yards of his “ barke” were black, with black ancient 
streamers of black silk, and the ship “was hanged all with black 
bayes, and scorchions thereon on pastboard (with his and his wyfes 
in pale, helm and crest); in the cabin where he lay was the corpse 
covered with a pall of black velvet, escochions thereon, his helmet, 
armes, sworde, and gauntlette on the corpse.” In the regality of the 
names they gave their ships there is a fine aroma of poetry: Henri- 
Grace-a-Dieu, the Soverayne-of-the-Seas, the Liltzabeth-F onah, the 
Fesus-of-Lubeck, the Constant. Warwick | The genius of Shakespeare 
might be thought to have presided over these christenings if it were 
not for the circumstance of numberless squadrons of sweetly or 
royally named ships having been launched before the birth of the 
immortal Bard ; and a list of them harmonised into blank verse 
would have the organ-sounds delivered by his own great muse. 

The visionary gleam has fled; the glory and the dream are 
over. Yes, and the prosaics of the sea have entered into the sailor’s 
nature and made a somewhat dull and steady fellow of him, though 
he will shovel you on coals as well as another, and pull and haul as 
heartily as his forefathers. For where be his old caper-cutting 
qualities? Where be the old high jinks, the Saturday night’s 
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carouse, the pretty forecastle figment of wives and sweethearts, the 
grinning salts of the theatre-gallery, the sky-larking of liberty days, 
the masquerading humours, such, for example, as Anson’s men 
indulged themselves in after the sacking of Paita, when the sailors 
took the clothes which the Spaniards in their flight had left behind 
them, and put them on—a motley crew !—wearing the glittering 
habits, covered with yellow embroidery and silver lace, over their 
own dirty trousers and jackets, clapping tie and bag wigs and laced 
hats on their heads; going to the length, indeed, of equipping 
themselves in women’s gowns and petticoats ; so that, we read, when 
a party of them thus metamorphosed first appeared before their 
lieutenant, “he was extremely surprised at the grotesque sight, and 
could not immediately be satisfied they were his own people.” 
They were a jolly, fearless, humorous, hearty lot, those old mariners, 
and their like is not amongst us to-day. The sentiment that 
prevailed amongst them was in the highest degree respectable. 
Yes, seamen, we know are inured to hard gales ; 
Determined to stand by each other ; 


And the boast of the tar, wheresoever he sails, 
Is the heart that can feel for another! 


And has not the passenger degenerated too! Is he as fine and 
enduring a man as his grandfather? is she as stout-hearted as her 
grandmother? ‘The life of a voyager in the old days of the sailing 
ship—I do not include John Company’s Indiamen—was almost as 
hard as that of the mariner. He had very often to fight, to lend a 
hand aloft, at the pumps, at the running rigging. His fare was an 
unpleasant kind of preserved fresh meat—I am speaking of fifty years 
ago—and such salt pork and beef as the sailors ate. His pudding 
was a dark and heavy compound of coarse flour and briny fat, and in 
the diary of a passenger at sea in 1820 it is told how the puddings 
were cooked: “ Judy 16.—As a particular favour obtained a piece of 
old canvas to make a pudding-bag, for all the nightcaps had dis- 
appeared. The pudding being finished, away it went to the coppers 
and at two bells came to table smoking-hot. But a small difficulty 
presented itself; for then, and not till then, did we discover that the 
bag was smaller at top than at bottom, so that, in spite of our various 
attempts to dislodge it, there it stuck like a cork in a bottle, till every- 
one in the mess had burnt his fingers, and then we thought of cutting 
away the canvas and liberating the pudding.” Such experiences as 
this made a hardy man of the passenger. There was no coddling. 
Everything was rough and rude ; yet read the typical passenger’s 
writings and you will see he found such poetry and romance in the ocean 
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and the voyage as must be utterly undiscoverable by the spoilt and 
languid traveller of to-day, sulkily perspiring over nap or whist in 
the luxurious smoking-room, or reading the magazine—that out- 
runs its currency by a week only in a voyage to New Zealand— 
propped up by soft cushions in a ladies’ saloon radiant with sunshine 
and full of flowers, Like the early Jack, the early passenger came 
comparatively new to the sea and enjoyed its wonders and revelled 
in its freedom and drank in its inspirations. He was not to be 
daunted by food, by wet, by delay, by sea-sickness, by coarse rough 
captains. Why, here before me, in the same passenger’s diary in 
which the above extract occurs, I find the writer distinctly noting the 
picturesque in that most hideous of maritime calamities, want of water! 
“* July 2.—All hands employed catching rain water, the fresh water 
having given out. ”Twas interesting and romantic to see them running 
fore and aft with buckets, pitchers, jars, bottles, pots, pans, and kegs, 
or anything that would hold water. I was quietly enjoying the scene, 
when the clew of the mainsail above me gave way from the weight 
of water that had collected there, and I received the whole contents 
on my devoted head.” Quietly enjoying the scene! Is not this a very 
sublimation of the heroic capacity of extracting the Beautiful—not 
in the Bulwerian sense—out of the Dreadful ! 

But enough! Just as you seek for the romance and poetry of the 
ocean in the old books, so must you look there for the jovial tar, the 
jigging fellow, with his hat on nine hairs and a nose like a carbuncle ; 
for the resolved and manly passenger, for the unaffected heroine, for 
the pretty masquerading lass, and for a hundred lovely gilded dreams 
of a delighted imagination roving wild in mid-ocean. The volume 
is closed; we now carry our helm amidships; it is no longer the 
captain but the head engineer that we think of and address ourselves 
to when, disordered by some inward perturbation, we sing : 

O, pilot, ’tis a fearful night, 
There’s danger on the deep. 

But Philosophia stemma non inspicit ; and we must take it that 
in these days she knows what she is about. 

W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
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GRIMALDIANA. 


HE value of jaundiced criticism may be readily summed 

‘up in the extraordinary vitality of Grimaldi’s Memoirs. 
Possibly no other book ever “came up smiling” under such a series 
of dastardly attacks; certainly none ever met with a greater variety 
of indiscriminative abuse. On the whole, Dickens’s connection with 
it cannot be said to have improved its chance of longevity. Forster 
relates graphically how, at its first appearance, “ a great many critical 
faults were found ; and one point in particular was urged against his 
handling such a subject, that he (Dickens) could never himself have 
seen Grimaldi. ‘To this last objection he was moved to reply, and 
had prepared a letter for the Miscellany from ‘ editor to sub-editor, 
which it was thought better to suppress, but of which the opening 
remark may now be not unamusing: ‘I understand that a gentleman 
unknown is going about this town privately informing ladies and 
gentlemen of discontented natures, that on a comparison of dates 
and putting together of many little circumstances which occur to his 
great sagacity, he has made the profound discovery that I can never 
have seen Grimaldi, whose life I have edited, and that the book 
must therefore of necessity be bad. Now, sir, although I was brought 
up from remote country parts in the dark ages of 181y and 1820, to 
behold the splendours of Christmas Pantomimes and the humour of 
Joe, in whose honour I ‘am informed I clapped my hands with great 
precocity, and although I even saw him act in the remote times of 
1823; yet as I had not then aspired to the dignity of a tail-coat, 
though forced by a relentless parent into my first pair of boots, I am 
willing, with the view of saving this honest gentleman further time 
and trouble, to concede that I had not arrived at man’s estate when 
Grimaldi left the stage, and that my recollections of his acting are, 
to my loss, but shadowy and imperfect. Which confession I now 
make publickly and without mental qualification or reserve to all 
whom it may concern. But the deduction of this pleasant gentleman 
that, therefore, the Grimaldi book must be bad I take leave to doubt. 
I don’t think to edit a man’s biography from his own notes, it is 
essential you should have known him, and I don’t believe that Lord 
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Braybrooke had more than the very slightest acquaintance with the 
Pepys whose memoirs he edited two centuries after he died.’ ” 

Never did the trite adage concerning a multiplicity of cooks 
receive better illustration than in the case of this poor book. From 
time to time the labours of four minds—two at least eminently 
capable—were expended upon it ; and yet after all it is far from 
satisfactory as a literary production. Dut the circumstances of its 
origin are so curious that they merit recapitulation 7” exfenso. 
Grimaldi’s final appearance on the stage was made at Drury Lane on 
Friday, June 27, 1828. The subsequent death at a short interval of 
his wife and son left him weary and companionless, and increasing 
debility warning him of his own approaching dissolution, what more 
natural than that he should while away the tedium of his fading life in 
writing a voluminous account of his varied experiences? For well- 
nigh three years did he thus employ himself, concluding his labours 
on December 18, 1836. At his own personal request the revision 
of his MSS. was undertaken by Mr. T. Egerton Wilks—a minor 
dramatist, afterwards to be recognised as the author of ‘The King’s 
Wager, or the Cottage and the Court,” and “Lord Darnley ”—who 
busied himself in his merry game of addition and subtraction until 
the decease of the clown. The results of the dual labour were then 
purchased, without stipulation, from Grimaldi’s executor, by the 
Messrs. Bentley, who finally induced the budding “ Boz” to edit 
them for publication. The nature and extent of Dickens's work is 
fully explained in his characteristically genial preface. 

In February, 1838, was issued the first edition ' of the ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
with a portrait of Grimaldi and twelve engravings by George Cruik- 
shank—of which one at least (“The Girl Shaving Grimaldi”) was 
afterwards reproduced in oils by the great caricaturist. Bearing in 
mind the jubilant note which Dickens addressed to his fidus Achates 
in the first week of publication, informing him that “seventeen 
hundred Grimaldis have been already sold, and the demand increases 
daily,” it is rather surprising to find that the book subsequently hung 
fire. Doubiless the puerile strictures which evoked the suppressed 
letter to the editor of the A/isce//any were not without their effect. 
A considerable “remainder,” it appears, was disposed of to Mr. 
T. Tegg, then a large buyer in that way, by whom the neglected 
copies were bound up in 4/ack cloth covered with grotesque medal- 
lions. At first. sight one should be inclined to think that the cir- 
cumstances of the different binding would tend to settle the much 


1 Consisting of 3,000 copies, in two volumes, bound in silky pink cloth, post 
octavo, price 145. 
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disputed point as to how the mysterious border in the style of Crow- 
quill came to appear in Cruikshank’s plate of the “The Last Song,” 
in some of the 1838 copies. But as a long and well sustained con- 
flict between the Bentleyites and the Teggites in the columns of 
Notes and Queries has virtually left the point zz statu guo, it would be 
idle to venture a guess here upon the subject, more especially as this 
curious interpolation appears to have nonplussed even Dickens 
himself. 

It should here properly be observed that the original edition of 
the “ Memoirs” was devoid of those perpetually recurring footnotes 
which have a place in most of the subsequent copies—wearisome 
excrescences in the eyes of the general reader, but forming for the 
theatrical student one of the most valuable features of the work. Based 
upon data furnished by Mr. J. H. Burn, these notes came from the 
pen of that unfortunate genius Charles Whitehead, and were mainly 
instrumental in cerrecting many obvious errors of fact committed by 
Grimaldi, and afterwards slurred by both Egerton Wilks and Charles 
Dickens. Doubtless had Whitehead ever dreamt that the Grimaldi 
book would be placed outside the pale by Dickens’s enthusiasts, he 
would not have allowed a mistaken reverence to restrain his hand from 
setting aright some of the more glaring inaccuracies of the text proper. 
The notes in question were first appended to a single-volume edition 
of the “ Memoirs,” issued in 1846, with all the old features (save the 
perplexing plate-border), an additional coloured costume portrait of 
Grimaldi by De Wilde, and a new preface setting forth the wonderful 
success of the book, and that Mr. Whitehead having intimated to the 
publishers his ability to furnish an extensive and interesting commen- 
tary on Dickens’s text, they had promptly secured his services for that 
purpose. The raison a’étre of these notes constitutes, in a measure, 
the severest and most justifiable stricture passed upon the original 
Wilks-Dickens edition. So painfully careless, indeed, had Dickens 
been with regard to the data placed in his hands, that a daily paper 
at the time of his decease sought to cover his shortcomings in the 
following shuffling manner: “ ‘The author, tempted of course by 
liberal offers, lent his name as ‘editor’ to books one of which to 
this day is sold as his production. This was the ‘Memoirs of 
Grimaldi,’ a biography on no one page of which is there a sentence 
that could be mistaken for the writings of Charles Dickens.” 

“T have seen stated recently,” wrote Mr. George Augustus Sala, 
in immediate denial of this allegation, “that Mr. Dickens only lent 
his name to the title-page of this publication, and-that no line of his 
original writing appears therein. From this I dissent. The stories of 
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little Joey giving away the guinea; of the man who had but three 
fingers to one of his hands, and, in particular, the appalling account 
of the death of Grimaldi’s wayward son, are unmistakably from the 
hand of the Master.” 

Curiously enough, the most praiseworthy and only complete 
analysis of the Grimaldi book came from the pen of M. E. D. 
Forgues, the admired translator of Wilkie Collins, and made its 
appearance in the Revue des Deux Mondes of March 15, 1854. 
The existence of this well-balanced article is an everlasting reproach 
to all insular backbiters, and forms, in a way, the most fitting 
rejoinder to their invertebrate animadversions. It is necessary to 
remember, however, that Deburau’s inimitable Pierrot-miming had 
wrung such unqualified encomia from Jules Janin and Théophile 
Gautier that a precedent was at once established among French 
writers, rendering a grave consideration of the art of Pantomime 
permissible ; with us, this, the humblest of Thespian pursuits, 
has never been viewed from a serious standpoint. Hence the pon- 
derous tone of Monsieur Forgues’ analysis, the keynote of which is 
struck in the following passage : ‘‘ The bookseller who had purchased 
them [the Grimaldi MSS.], profiting by the liberty which the death 
of the author gave him, carried them at once to Charles Dickens. 
Charles Dickens in 1838, hardly esteemed under the unknown 
name, but Boz was already a pseudonym cherished by the public. 
‘The Sketches’ carefully collected from the journals and magazines 
to whose success they had contributed ; the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ so 
speedily popular in the two worlds, had laid this reputation in three 
or four years, which has gained so much since then by ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ and the series of novels, already long, that have followed 
this ainé de la famille. The proprietor of Grimaldi’s Memoirs had, 
therefore, every reason to think that he would turn them to excellent 
account if he engaged, to render their simplicity a little piquant, the 
genial donhomie which in Dickens unites itself with a profound know- 
ledge of vulgar manners, of popular slang, and low life eccentricities. 
Dickens, on his part, considered that the theme was a happy one for 
his pen, and that it would not be derogatory to associate himself 
with the souvenirs of a clown, it is true, but of a clown such as had 
scarcely been seen before ; of the ‘ Garrick of Clowns,’ as Theodore 
Hook, the satirical novelist, had dubbed him ; of a clown whose 
life and talents had well nigh placed him on a pinnacle beside 
his colleagues in Tragedy and Comedy, whom more than one 
member of the aristocracy had desired to become acquainted 
with, and who had been admitted by Lord Byron in person to an 
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almost friendly intimacy.” A powerfully sympathetic perora- 
tion. commences thuswise: “Thanks to the privileges of his 
talents, essentially impressive, Dickens, in depicting the domestic 
miseries of Grimaldi’s old age, has recalled to us, now and 
again, the grand and pathetic figure of King Lear. And must 
this, by accident, astonish us beyond measure? A worthy clown 
like Joe, is he not, as the father of Regan and Cordelia, subject to 
the exhaustions of age—the pangs of despised paternity? The 
perfectly simple truth and its authentic relation have now and _ again 
their effects which submit in no way to the most noble emotions 
of art. From this point of view, which perchance appears para- 
doxical and which for all that we do not venture without reflection, 
the Memoirs of Grimaldi assume a character much more serious 
than one would be at first inclined to believe of them. The super- 
ficial reader cannot see in them anything but the rather vacant 
chronicle of a despised art ; the moralist, better advised, putting aside 
the purely technical details, the careful recapitulation of the panto- 
mimes played in London during nigh half a century, will commend 
the novelist for having endeavoured to render interesting the 
biography of a hard-working and honest mime, rigidly faithful to all 
his duties amid a career in which it might appear that serious duties 
were non-existent. The species of sympathy, completely exceptional, 
which has made him undertake this work, does entire credit to the 
original author and the editor of these curious Memoirs.” 

About the latest acquisition to the ranks of those who have 
deliberately set themselves to write in an irrationally uncharitable 
manner of this poor unoffending book, solely on account of Dickens’s 
ill-starred association with it, is Professor A. W. Ward,' who gives it as 
his opinion that the great Master “would have been equally unwill- 
ing to see mentioned among his literary works the Life of Grimaldi, 
which he merely edited, and which must be numbered among forgotten 
memorials of forgotten greatness.” Never was vague surmise based 
upon more unstable groundwork. In part, the assertion is entirely 
gratuitous, because the publishers of standard and family editions of 
Dickens’s works have long ago ordained it that the Grimaldi book 
should be placed upon the Index Expurgatorius. As a matter of 
fact, there are many difficulties to be surmounted before discrim- 
inating readers can be induced to believe that Dickens was ashamed 
of his connection with the Memoirs. Professor Ward’s conjecture 
not only impugns the good faith of the cheery preface to the book, 


' See his ‘* Dickens” in the Zug/ish Men of Letters Series, Macmillan & Co, 
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but furthermore implies that he who penned it wrote much other- 
wise, when left to himself, which his head but not his heart dictated. 
Prior to his reception of the Grimaldi MSS., Dickens had written a 
whimsical sketch for Bentley’s Misce//any entitled “‘The Pantomime 
of Life,” and in “ Pickwick” had appeared “ The Stroller’s Tale,” said 
to have been founded upon the wild career of Joe Grimaldi’s only 
son. ‘There are many allusions, likewise, in his later works which 
evince a palpable relish for pantomimic performances. Remark, for 
instance, his “Two Views of a Cheap Theatre” (“ Uncommercial 
Traveller”), in whiclrhe gives an incidental description of a pantomime 
at the Britannia Theatre ; or, better still, his sympathetic little paper 
on “A Christmas Tree,” in Household Words, December 21, 1850. 
Dickens was also very partial to a pantomimic simile—generally used 
in such a manner as to denote the acutest observation. Mr. George, in 
the 21st Chapter of “‘ Bleak House,” shakes his venerable acquaintance 
until he makes “his head roll like a harlequin’s ”—a peculiar feat, be 
it noted, of Bologna, Tom Ellar, and their immediate followers in the 
véle. Similarly in the 26th Chapter of “ Dombey and Son,” we learn 
that ‘‘ The Major, under cover of the dark room, shut up one eye, 
rolled his head like a harlequin,” &c. &c. Again in‘‘A Tale of Two 
Cities ” (Book II. Chapter 1.) we are informed that “ Mr. Cruncher 
reposed under a patchwork counterpane like a harlequin at-home; ” 
and when General Fladdock collapsed in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” 
(Chapter xvii.) “his uniform was so fearfully and wonderfully made 
that he came up stiff and without a bend in him, like a dead clown.” 

It is rather unfortunate for the truth of Professor Ward’s dictum 
concerning a “forgotten memorial” that, despite the opposition of 
a small and narrow-minded clique, the subject matter of: the 
Memoirs still retains such a large measure of interest for middle-class 
readers that various publishers have from time to time deemed it 
expedient to reproduce the book in various attractive guises.' This 
abnormal reduplication has not in the least interfered with the 
steady demand for copies of the original Wilks-Dickens’s edition, 
which are greedily snapped up at prices ranging from five to nine 
guineas. Mr. Henry Herman’s unique copy, sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge in January, 1885—which was lavishly 
illustrated with autographs, water-colour drawings, rare portraits and 
playbills—fetched the high price of £ 60! 


) Beginning with the year 1853 many excellent editions have been issued at 
frequent intervals by the Messrs, Routledge, not to mention innumerable sixpenny 
copies and penny excerpts from other sources. An American edition has-also 
been published by Messrs, T, B, Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia. 
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Most assuredly the “ Memoirs” are neither “ forgotten” nor uti- 
appreciated ; and the fame of Grimaldi has not departed out of the 
land, albeit that the inscription on his tombstone has grown well- 
nigh illegible from neglect. Yet stay: his fame Aas departed, right 
across the Big Dampness, to that land whither he never journeyed— 
to America, where the wearers of the motley are prone nowadays 
to supplement their own name with that of his. (Fancy, “ George H. 
Adams, the original and on/y Grimaldi!”) This tribute is rendered all 
the more remarkable by the fact that, in the widely-loved George Fox, 
our transatlantic cousins once enjoyed the possession of a home-bred 
mimic of equal genius and popularity with our own illustrious clown, 
and who transmitted his distinctive style to those who followed him in 
that particular walk. Forgotten—pshaw ! Possibiy, if Professor Ward’s 
eye had alighted on the following newspaper paragraph, referring to an 
incident which transpired August 27, 1878, he would have restrained 
his hand in the penning of those rash and unadvised remarks: ‘Joseph 
Grimaldi was charged on Tuesday, at the Marylebone Police Court, 
London, with being drunk. The magistrate said it was a pity that the 
defendant, bearing the name of a well-known man, should bring that 
name into disrepute, and, rather than that should be the case, he 
would discharge him on that occasion.” Comes timely to our aid, 
also, the interesting revelation by Mr. H. T. Bell Mackenzie,' on the 
authority of Mr. Hall Caine, that the Grimaldi book was an especial 
favourite with Dante Rossetti ever since the days of adolescence, and 
formed for the poet an ever-recurring theme of conversation during 
his fatal illness. 

In connection with the patronymic, it is a fact not generally 
known that Joseph Grimaldi, whose father originally hailed from 
Genoa, was a descendant of an illustrious Italian sept, distinguished 
in bygone times for their staunch adherence to the cause of the 
Guelphs. Perhaps the enumeration of a few of the many brilliant 
men who brought honour to the name before the advent of the great 
clown may not prove uninteresting. Ranieri Grimaldi, a naval com- 
mander, served as admiral of France in the year 1314. Of like 
profession was Antonio Grimaldi, whom the combined fleets of Cata- 
lonia and Venice, under Pisani, completely vanquished in 1353. Gio- 
vanni Grimaldi, another naval commander, was renowned for a great 
victory over the Venetian admiral, Nicolo Trevisani, in May, 1431. 
Domenico Grimaldi, cardinal archbishop and vice-legate of Avignon, 
distinguished himself at the battle of Lepanto, and departed this life 
in 1592. Finally, we come to that celebrated Bolognese painter, 


' Vide Notes and Queries, 7th S. IL, 456. 
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G. F. Grimaldi—Caracci’s pupil and relative—regarding whose 
achievements the latest edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
has a good deal to say, whilst unaccountably ignoring the existence 
of any other Grimaldi whatsoever—our own Joseph included. It 
is notable, also, that the Genoese Grimaldis were prominently 
associated from a very early period with the government of Monaco, 
having, as partisans of the Guelphs, entered into possession of that 
deadly-lively spot in the year 1328. Even at this early date the 
little principality had acquired a most dubious reputation. Under 
the Grimaldi régime it speedily became a refuge for all the brig- 
ands, pirates, and dishonest bankrupts belonging to neighbouring 
countries, who, defended by its rocks, did not hesitate to attack 
the vessels of every Italian state, not excepting those of the Pope 
and the Venetian Republic. The castle of Monaco, to which 
Evelyn makes allusion in his diary under date October 11, 1664, re- 
mained the seat of the Grimaldis down to the time of Louis XVIIL., 
who created the then reigning representative of the family a peer of 
France with the title of Duke of Valentinois. Since that period the 
sovereign of Monaco has proved a thorough absentee, residing 
habitually in Paris, and generally drawing from his little principality 
of fifty-two square miles an annual income of £5,0c0, chiefly obtained 
from the orange and lemon groves of his beautiful territory. Recking 
not of the potentates and warriors of old, whose glorious deeds 
are minutely recorded in the glowing pages of history, the inhabitants 
of Greater Britain revere the name of Grimaldi solely as that of the 
greatest exponent of their typical buffoon. Such is the irony of 
Fate! ! 
W. J. LAWRENCE. 


‘Since correcting the proofs of the above I have discovered that Mr. Stacey 
Grimaldi, F.S,A., of Maize Hill, contributed a succinct account of the origin, rise, 
and general history of the Genoese Grimaldis to this very magazine some fifty years 
ago. Vide Vol. CII. pt. i. pp. 25-30, and pt. ii. pp. 508-512. Both of Mr. 
Grimaldi’s communications are replete with interest for the curious in genealogical 
matters; but particular attention may be drawn to the latter, wherein he gives 
some account of the various bearers of the patronymic who, from time to time, 
made England their home. Oddly enough, the last on his list is ‘* The Count 
Grimaldi of Monaco, often called Prince Joseph Grimaldi, of Monaco,” who was 
aide-de-camp to the Earl of Moira in his attack on France in 1795, and subse- 
quently married the widow of Major-General Welbore E!lis Doyle of the 53rd 
Foot. This similarity of name appears rather whimsical to a Jatter-day mind. 
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OUR STANDING ARMY. 


“HE condition and the alleged defects of the British navy have 
‘| lately been more talked about than those of the British army, 
and when question has been raised as to the efficiency of our military 
establishments it has mostly had to do with the fighting gear of our 
soldiers, their swords, bayonets, and rifles, heavy guns and warlike 
stores, and so forth, and there has been but little thought about the 
competency of the human portion of the great machine for the tasks 
assigned to it. We have a large and costly standing army, con- 
sisting of the bravest and best-trained men that can be brought 
together, and unless we are prepared to increase the numbers and 
the expense very considerably, it is asked, what more or what else 
can we wish for? Itis because so many, while grumbling about the 
blunders and shortcomings said to exist in our fighting apparatus of 
ships, artillery, and other material, are almost satisfied with doing 
that, and pay so little heed to the state of our army itself, its fitness 
or unfitness for present needs, and the possibility or expedience 
of attempting much reform in it, that I venture here to put forward 
a few facts and opinions on this part of the subject. 

Our standing army is only about two and a quarter centuries old ; 
but it is, of course, an outcome of institutions, diverse and varying, 
which date from the beginning of English history. Originally in 
our own country, as elsewhere, all men were warriors, more or less. 
Every able-bodied member of a tribe had to do his share in pro- 
tecting its common interests from outside dangers, and so many as 
were needed had to take part, on occasion, in aggressive as well as 
in defensive war. The trade of a soldier was, strictly speaking, un- 
known in British, Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, Plantagenet, or even 
Tudor times. Farmers, craftsmen, merchants, and even clerics, 
when it was necessary, had to handle sword and bow. Under the 
feudal system, each greater or lesser baron, owing fealty to the king, 
was bound according to his rank to have in readiness a specified 
number of armed retainers, and to provide, when called upon, a 
specified quantity of military service, and it was’ natural and inevit- 
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able that, just as certain famous barons, fond of warfare, and skilled in 
it, acquired the dignity of great generals, and led their forces into the 
field much oftener than was for the public good, so there should grow 
up under them groups of fighting men, who either preferred: soldiering 
to peaceful occuptions, or were constrained by their special aptitude 
to this sort of work to make a business of it, and who thus liglitened 
the military burdens of their peaceable neighbours. But soldiership 
was not a distinct trade or profession among either nobles or com- 
moners, and all were liable to be employed in it. A law of Edward I.’s, 
six hundred years old, repealing older laws, directs that every man shall 
have “ harness in his house to keep the peace after the ancient assize,” 
graduating the kind and quantity of “harness”—that is, of hauberks, 
helmets, swords, daggers, and bows—according to his social rank. 
This statute of 1285 was in force till 1623, and it was re-enacted 
times without number. The preamble to one of the re-enactments, 
dated 1511, tells how, in former days, “by the feats and exercise of 
the subjects of the realm in shooting in long-bows, there had con- 
tinually grown and been within the same great numbers and 
multitudes of good archers, which hath not only defended the nation 
and the subjects thereof against the crue! malice and designs of their 
enemies in times past, but also, with little numbers and assistance in 
regard to their opponents, have done many notable acts and discom- 
fitures of war against the infidels and others, and furthermore 
reduced divers regions and countries to their due obeisance, to the 
great honour, fame, and surety of this realm and subjects, and to the 
terrible dread and fear of all stronger nations,” all of which, the 
document deplores, is altered now, because “archery and shooting in 
long arrows is but little used, but daily does vanish and decay and 
abate more and more”; wherefore it is ordered that every man 
under sixty years of age, not being lame, decrepit, or maimed, a 
“spiritual man,” or a judge, “do use and exercise shooting in long- 
bows, and also do have a bow and arrows ready continually in his 
house, and use himself in shooting.” Practice in archery was, during 
the Middle Ages, in the nature of a religious duty. One of the many 
ordinances of the City of London bearing on this matter directs that 
“ for the avoiding of idleness, all children of six years old and up- 
wards shall on week days be set to schvol, or some virtuous labour, 
whereby they may hereafter get an honest living, and on Sundays and 
holy days they shall come to their parish churches and there abide 
during the time of divine service, and in the afternoon all the said 
male children shall be examined in shooting with bows and arrows, 
for pins and points only ; and their parents shall furnish them with 
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bows and arrows, pins and points for that purpose, according to the 
statute lately made for the maintenance of shooting in long-bows and 
arrows, being the ancient defence of the kingdom.” 

“The ancient defences of the kingdom” slipped into new ways 
when guns and gunpowder took the place of bows and arrows, and 
when the break up of the feudal system necessitated a change in the 
military service of the Crown. Still, however, it was the duty of 
every citizen, not exempted by his clerical or judicial office, to serve 
when called upon as a soldier. Something like conscription, not for 
life or long service, but for the term of whatever enterprise was on 
hand, was resorted to, and train bands came into vogue. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, for instance, instructions were given in 1573 to the 
justices of the peace “ for general musters and training of all manner 
of persons liable for the wars, to serve as well on horseback as on foot,” 
and in that year a temporary army of more than 140,000 was raised 
throughout England and Wales. These sixteenth-century armies, 
hastily organised for special work and dispersed as soon as that 
work was over, were—with a good deal of difference—more like the 
Soudanese forces with which our troops lately had to contend, during 
each fighting season, on the other side of Egypt, than like our own 
organised military establishment. 

Organisation, on the modern lines, began to be necessitated by the 
long civil wars between Royalists and Parliamentarians in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. An army of stalwart veterans, numbering 
fifteen regiments of horse and twenty-two of foot, most of whom 
had been in the constant service of the Commonwealth for years, and 
who had been maintained on legalised assessments of £70,000 a 
month, had to be disbanded on the restoration of Charles II. in 1660, 
and it was at first intended that the defence of the kingdom should 
be left to train-bands of the old kind. More than that, however, 
was soon deemed necessary, especially as many of the retired 
veterans, dangerous as warriors out of work, could be trusted to 
serve as protectors to the king’s person if they were re-enlisted. 
This was done accordingly, and the formation, or re-formation, in 
1661, of four regiments of Guards marks the commencement of our 
standing army. Numbering some 5,000 men at that time, it has 
been growing ever since. 

Under the later Stuarts, and even long afterwards, the existence 
of this army was regarded as a dangerous innovation, and resented 
by many who were not disloyal to the Crown. What reason there 
was for such resentment may be inferred from the historian 
Clarendon’s report of the language used to Charles II. by his reckless 
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courtiers after the Great Fire of London in 1666. “This,” they 
assured him, “ was the greatest blessing that God had ever conferred 
upon him—his restoration only excepted—for the walls and gates 
being now burnt and thrown down of that rebellious city, which was 
always an enemy to the Crown, his Majesty would never suffer 
them to repair and build them up again, to be a bit in his mouth and 
a bridle upon his neck, but would keep all open that his troops 
might enter upon them whenever he thought it necessary for his 
service, there being no other way to govern that rude multitude but 
by force.” 

A very proper fear of the despotic uses to which a standing army 
might be put by an unpatriotic monarch and his reckless councillors 
was felt by the champions and promoters of our national liberties, 
as they understood them two centuries ago; and not the least 
important of the propositions laid down in the memorable Bill of 
Rights, after the accession of William III, was that one which 
declared a standing army to be illegal in time of peace, unless with 
the consent of Parliament. To that end the first Mutiny Bill was 
passed in 1689, which limited to a period of twelve months the 
rules for military discipline, without which the army could not be 
kept together, and which, brought forward every year ever since, 
leaves to either House of Parliament full power and constitutional 
opportunity to discharge and disperse, at short notices, all our 
fighting forces if it should have reason to suppose that those forces 
are being used or are likely to be used against the interests of the 
nation. This power has never been exercised, and for a long time 
past the annual renewal of the Mutiny Act has been agreed to as a 
matter of course, and without controversy ; but the right of the nation 
through its representatives to maintain or dispense with the standing 
army as it chooses is preserved intact, and this “ wholesome usage,” 
as Hallam said, “ may be considered perhaps the most powerful of 
those causes which have transferred so much even of the executive 
power into the management of the two Houses of Parliament.” 

This is not the place for any review of the history of our standing 
army, or of the stages of its development. The main conditions 
under which it has grown to its present size, however, deserve pass- 
ing notice here. It came into existence, we must remember, as a 
force for the protection of the king and his immediate interests, not 
for the defence of the nation or the maintenance of order in it. For 
these latter purposes the militia was kept up, and the antecedents of 
our modern police system took shape. 

The standing army was the king’s army, to give him dignity and 
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strength at home and to enable him to go to war with other monarchs, 
if he chose and if his subjects supplied him with the means. The 
army, therefore, though always on the increase, was very variable in 
its dimensions. Thus, for William III.’s foreign war in 1696, Parlia- 
ment allowed a force of more than 30,000, which was reduced to 
about 8,000 in 1698. In 1711, again, at the crisis of Marlborough’s 
campaigning, provision was made, for an army of 201,000, bit in 
1711, after the Peace of Utrecht, only 8,coo were allowed. In 
George I.’s reign the fixed establishment was raised from 14,000 to 
18,000, and at about this time other “arms of the service,” the Royal 
Marines and the Royal Artillery, to be followed by the Royal Engi- 
neers, were started. When the American War of Independence was 
at its height, the English Government claimed to have 180,000 native 
and colonial soldiers in its service, besides 24,000 foreigners, the 
numbers being reduced to 54,000 in 1783, to 17,000 in 1784. The 
total was swelled again, of course, for the long and ruinous wars 
against Napoleon Bonaparte. Our army of 70,000 in 1802 had 
swelled to 236,000 in 1814, and sank down to a “ peace establish- 
ment” of 80,000 in 1818. In 1853, on the eve of the Crimean War, 
it numbered 102,000, and before the end of that war in 1856 it had 
risen to 246,000, to be reduced in 1857 to 126,000. This total has 
not been greatly added to since, except that in 1858, when after the 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny the management of Indian affairs 
was taken from the old Company and assigned to the British Crown, 
92,000 Anglo-Indian troops were incorporated in the Queen’s 
service. 

It will thus be seen that each of our great wars has led not only 
to temporary but to permanent enlargement of our standing army. 
The armies of all the other nations of Europe have increased in far 
greater proportion ; but our own army has increased enormously, 
The increase, however, has not been so much for home employment 
as for what is regarded as the necessary defence of India and our 
colonies, and what has over and over again proved to be the in- 
evitable consequence of maintaining large forces in our foreign 
possessions, the seizure of fresh territories. 

Our own island, in fact, is now little more than the training- 
ground for young soldiers, to be employed, as soon as they are fit, 
if not before, on foreign service, and the asylum to which they are to 
be brought home when they are sick or wounded and awaiting their 
discharge. We have, of course, a volunteer establishment of about 
225,000 men, with a militia of 120,000 and a yeomanry force of 
about 12,000 ; and the army reserves number nearly 50,c0o, But of 
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the 200,000 men composing our standing army, there were, when 
the latest official “Return of the British Army” was compiled, 
barely more than 70,000 in Great Britain. Of the rest, there were. 
in Ireland nearly 24,000; in our various colonies or travelling 
about, 26,000; in Egypt, 18,000; and in India, 62,coo—these 
last being British troops, and in addition to the force of about 
150,000 native soldiers. These figures, being about a year old, are 
not quite correct for the present time, but they are near enough as 
a general indication of the way in which our military forces are 
distributed. Of these forces, including the native Indian regiments, 
only a fifth, or less, is actually employed in Great Britain ; or, if we 
reckon Ireland as still a home province, and neither a subject 
colony nor a foreign possession, our home forces are only about a 
fourth of the whole. 

This arrangement, and its bearings on the question of army 
reform or army administration, should be better understood by 
many advocates of reform and improved administration, Much has 
been attempted, and something has been done, in these ways during 
the past few years. At the instigation of Lord Wolseley and others, 
what is known as the short-service system was introduced under 
Lord Cardwell’s Army Enlistment Act, in 1870, and with it, as also 
subsequently, several well-meant plans for raising “the tone” of the 
army. Let due honour be rendered to Lord Cardwell, Lord 
Wolseley, and the other reformers for their efforts in this direction. 
By means of their innovations, our army is now recruited, in large 
measure, by a better sort of men—better as citizens, that is—than 
formerly stocked it. Young men, often very young, are tempted to 
enlist for a period of seven years. ‘Their pay is still absurdly small, 
and, when all the prescribed “stoppages” have been made, leaves 
them only such a trifle of pocket-money as most schoolboys would 
despise. But, as a rule, and if rules are duly acted upon, they are 
better housed and clothed and fed, better nursed during illness, and 
better entertained when in health, than were their predecessors. 
Good schools are provided for their advancement in general edu- 
cation, and their military training is more ambitious. They are also 
encouraged to learn and practise various trades, such as boot- 
making, tailoring, carpentering, and tinkering, so that, when their 
seven years’ service is over, they may, unless they choose to re- 
enlist, be in what is considered a better condition for settling down 
in life as respectable citizens, subject only to their liability to be 
called out on emergency for a short spell of active service during the 
years in which they are passing through “ the reserves,” 
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All this looks admirable on paper, and it is in some fespécts, sd 
far as it goes, an improvement on the German system of military 
service, by which it was avowedly suggested. In Germany every man 
is bound to go through a period of military training, and after that 
to be available for any fighting work required of him; and the 
country is thus provided with a standing army of about 450,000 “on 
a peace footing,” and of nearly 1,500,000 “on a war footing,” at 
less cost than that of our own much smaller army. But it is 
generally forgotten, or purposely ignored, that the German Empire, 
which alone the German army has to defend or fight for across the 
frontiers, huge as it is, is acompact aggregate of 45,000,000 persons, 
of whom nearly every able-bodied man is compelled to take his share 
in military service, but is never long, and seldom far, away from home ; 
and that the whole German system is, with the essential difference 
that the service is compulsory instead of voluntary, much more 
like a great elaboration of our volunteer system than like our 
regular army. The British army, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, exists mainly for the defence, not of Great Britain but of 
the British Empire, which is a very different thing, alike from Great 
Britain and from the German Empire. Besides our insular population, 
we have in India and our colonies at least six times as many people 
to look after and domineer over, and make a pretence of protecting, 
as all the inhabitants of Germany put together, and while we 
continue to take these responsibilities on ourselves, it is idle and 
mischievous to attempt any approximation of our military system to 
that of Germany. 

How do the army reforms which Lord Wolseley has the chief 
credit of initiating really work? Let a few more figures be quoted 
from the Blue Book already referred to. Among the 39,971 recruits 
who in 1885 entered the army, not reckoning the Indian and Colonial 
forces, 1,060 were boys under seventeen years of age, 13,685 were 
between seventeen and nineteen years of age, 14,767 were between 
nineteen and twenty-one ; that is, nearly three-fourths, though 
“infants” only in the eye of the law, were too young to do more 
than learn the trade of soldiership during the first year or two of 
their service, and, their seven years being over when the oldest of 
them were not yet twenty-eight, would only then be on the verge of 
the hardiest period of manhood. A great many, however, never 
began to be soldiers at all. Within three months of joining, a few 
had died, 1,353 had deserted, and 2,234 had been discharged as 
invalids, as inefficients, or for other causes, thus reducing the 39,971 
to 35,854, a loss of nine per cent. to start with. After they have 
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been in the army for three months, recruits are lumped with the other 
soldiers, and we have not information as to their separate careers. 
But how rapidly men now drop out of the ranks may. be gathered 
from the facts that, in 1885, 2,975 soldiers deserted, besides 1,885 
who rejoined after desertion; that, besides the men transferred 
to the army reserves, 12,726 were discharged for various causes, 
1,210 being dismissed for unpardonable offences, and 3,581 being 
invalided ; and most significant of all, seeing there was no real 
fighting done in that year, that 2,588 had died. When in times of 
peace, out of every hundred soldiers, who would not be allowed to 
become soldiers unless they were in sound health, and whose average 
age is only between twenty-four and twenty-five, more than three 
either die or are got rid of as hopeless invalids, matters must be 
indeed in a bad state. 

To summarise in another way the evidence of our Blue Book, while 
in 1885 we added nearly 40,000 men to our army, we lost more than 
20,000 from death, sickness, desertion, and dismissal for gross mis- 
conduct, showing a clear waste, very costly and very injurious to the 
nation, of at least 50 per cent. of the fighting material recruited under 
the short-service system, which was designed to provide us with 
more and worthier soldiers, better in every respect than those we had 
before. 

The worst results of that system, however, are such as cannot be 
tabulated in figures. Our recent campaigning in Egypt and the 
Soudan, reprehensible as it may have been from a political point of 
view, grossly at fault as were its commissariat and other arrangements, 
and undeserved as were most of the praises bestowed on the strate- 
gists who directed it, exhibited some splendid heroism on the part of 
many of the troops who were employed in it ; and not the least heroic 
were the “ boy-soldiers,” who fought with the coolness and precision 
of veterans in every engagement they took part in. But it is notorious 
that these “ boy-soldiers” suffered terribly, and far more than veterans 
would have done, from the hardships to which they were exposed. 
No European under five-and-twenty, it is said, can keep his health, 
except in the most favoured spots and in the milder season of the 
year, in these tropical regions ; but what proportion of our troops in 
Egypt and the Soudan were over twenty-five? Special efforts were 
made to send out as many matured adults as possible for Egyptian 
service, yet everyone knows how appalling was the sick list, and how 
ugly the death-roll of the striplings we employed to do men’s work 
in those arid deserts and by those pestilential shores. And Egypt 
is no worse a place than some others, in India and elsewhere, which we 
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constantly garrison and periodically desolate, and in which our 
soldiers, if we put them there at all, should be hardened men, 
not boys. 

Our provisions for re-engaging men who wish to remain in the 
army, with a slight increase of pay, leaves a sprinkling of middle-aged 
soldiers in the ranks, but these are not many and the number is 
lessening every year. The fact that there are so few re-enlistments 
is, of course, adduced as an argument in favour of the short- 
service system. As nearly every soldier, if he lives or remains 
in the army so long as the seven years, is then anxious to get out of 
it, it is urged that we ought not to require him to remain any longer. 
There would be more force in this plea if we really made it worth the 
soldier’s while to remain in the army, and to this point I shall pre- 
sently refer. First, however, let us consider whether a short-service 
man, leaving the army at say twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of 
age, is either benefited himself or beneficial to the community to any 
such extent as the admirers of the short-service system allege. On 
the most favourable assumption, he comes out of the army a better 
man, both as a citizen and as a soldier, than he was when he entered 
it. He may have improved his education, he may have kept sober 
and acquired the self-command that will help him on in the world, 
he may have learnt a trade that will enable him to settle down as an 
artisan or a small shopkeeper in a town, instead of being an unskilled 
labourer. As a rule, his condition and prospects are by no means so 
good; but, at the best, what are his chances? However much his train- 
ing in the army may have helped him in some respects, it cannot have 
improved him in others. He has to make a fresh start in life at an 
age when he is five, or it may be, ten years older than most of those 
with whom he has to compete. If he has not been clandestinely 
married long ago, he wants to marry at once, and he has to face a 
grown-up man’s responsibilities with the inexperience—apart from the 
routine of his military life—of a boy. Whether he has been 
clandestinely married or not, moreover, he has acquired bachelor’s 
ways, with the additional licence that is inevitable to a so-called 
celibate life, which do not increase his qualifications for orderly 
citizenship. And among other hindrances to his successful career as 
an orderly citizen will be the fact that he is still saddled with 
military obligations. So long as he remains in the reserves he is 
liable to be called away at short notice from any business in which he 
is engaged, and this liability cripples him far more, both in seeking 
steady employment from others and in steadily pursuing any line of life 
on which he has embarked, than he is at all likely to have foreseen, 
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It stands to reason that, in the case of a man who has not been 
a good soldier, even though his conduct may have been so far toler- 
able that he has not been ignominiously discharged, and also in the 
case of a man who, however well he may have behaved, has lost his 
health in the army, the outlook is far worse than under the conditions 
just mentioned. All such men, from the citizens’ view-point, would 
have had better chances of getting on, or less chances of failure and 
disgrace, had they never gone into the army at all, but, as soon as they 
were old enough, made a beginning in any walk of life they chose 
or found open to them. ‘There may be exceptions that prove 
the rule ; but it cannot but be a mistake for any; one who has his 
way to make in the world, to devote seven years of late youth 
and early manhood to one career, and then to betake himself to 
another. 

Men who are bad soldiers, through physical infirmity or moral 
defects, are not wanted in the army; but all such are got rid of by 
their desertion or by premature discharge, and though the long-service 
system increases the number of undesirable recruits, it is uncalled 
for as a device for weeding the army of its unfit members. Its only 
effect is to greatly facilitate the retirement of men who can ill be 
spared. A soldier, especially if he has enlisted at the age now usual, 
is barely at his prime when his seven years’ term of service is over, 
and by that time his maintenance and training have cost the nation 
at least £1,000: that is, nearer ten than five times as much as would 
be needed by a judicious development of our volunteer system, or 
thorough reconstruction of our militia, to put a civilian, with- 
out serious disturbance of his civilian avocations, into as good 
fighting trim, for strictly defensive purposes, as is the average 
seven years’ service man when he is transferred to the army 
reserves. ‘The monstrous extravagance that is thus incurred is 
surely inexcusable, whatever may be the sort of national army we 
desire to have. 

The extravagance is only part of the evil incident to the confused 
notions that are abroad as to the object and functions of a national 
army, and to the attempts that have lately been made at a compro- 
mise between at least two distinct ideals. We vaguely talk about the 
necessity of keeping up our standing army, and improving it in every 
way we can, in order that it may be the auxiliary of our navy in 
defending the United Kingdom from foreign aggression, or, if need be, 
in protecting its rights and interests by warfare abroad. It is quite 
time, however, that the English people held sounder opinions than 
are consistent with that vague talk as to the capacity of our 
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standing army for such warfare as we should have to engage 
in nowadays, if we engaged in it at all, with any of our European 
neighbours. It is possible that we might, on great emergency, and 
after long preparation, place an army of some 30,000 men upon 
the field in Europe, about as many, that is, as Wellington had at 
Waterloo; but, while our own military strength has been slightly 
increased since 1815, its growth has been trivial in comparison 
to that of each and all of the great Continental nations, An 
English army of 30,000, or even of 50,000 men, would be in- 
significant among the million or more of foreign soldiers who could 
be put in fighting trim at a few weeks’ notice. Such slight increase as 
has been made in our military strength during the past generation or 
two, moreover, has been more than matched by the greatly augmented 
strain upon it from the growth of our Indian and colonial possessions. 
Our abortive invasion of the Soudan could not have been carried on 
without the Indian troops that we brought over to co-operate with 
the English regiments ; and, as it was, the English depéts were 
drained almost to the utmost to meet the demand, the reserves being 
called out for the garrison duty which the raw recruits and cripples 
left in them were not sufficient to perform. The sooner we under- 
stand that we no longer have the military strength requisite for 
participation by England in any European war that may break-out 
next spring or afterwards, the better it will be for our national safety. 

The plain truth is that, whatever our navy may be able to do upon 
the seas, we have no land-forces with which, should we be so foolish 
as to wish it, we can engage against Russia or Germany, Austria, 
France or Italy. Our whole army is required for the defence of our 
possessions abroad, and for such crusading as we choose to enter 
upon or as is forced upon us by the heavy responsibilities we have as- 
sumed in Egypt and the Soudan, South Africa, Afghanistan, Burmah 
and elsewhere. This being so, it behoves us to see that our army is 
so constituted as to be most fit for the tasks that devolve uponit. It 
is a fighting machine that we want, not for home use or ornament, 
but suitable for overawing our Indian and other fellow-subjects 
abroad, for frightening Egyptian fellahs, Soudanese Arabs, Zulu 
Kaffirs, Afghan Russophils, Burmese “ dacoits,” and so forth, and, 
provided we think it incumbent upon us to keep up this fighting 
machine and to find work for it to do, itis clearly our duty to fashion 
and construct it in such scientific ways as will render it most efficient 
for the business, good or bad, for which it is really intended, and 
which alone it can be capable of performing. 

When wiser: counsels than we now hear much of prevail, the 
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English people may discover that it is neither for its own nor for other 
people’s advantage that this fighting machine should be maintained, 
that neither India or any other possession is worth holding at the 
sword’s point, and that all “imperialism” is a sham, and worse, if it 
cannot subsist without military despotism. But we must wait some 
time for that blessed day to arrive ; and while our present “ impe- 
rial” policy prevails, so long as we take upon ourselves responsibili- 
ties abroad which necessitate the keeping up of a standing army for 
foreign service, it is incumbent upon us to make our standing army 
as suitable as it can be for that service, and not allow it to be weak- 
ened or spoilt through humanitarian or philanthropic considerations. 
It zs so weakened now ; and, more than that, the philanthropic and 
humanitarian efforts that weaken it are in reality the reverse of 
philanthropic and humanitarian. Well meant as they are, they 
actually produce a vast deal of unnecessary injury both to the army 
itself and to the nation at large. 

If we had an army in which the average length of service, instead 
of being about five years (allowing for deaths, desertions, and dismis- 
sals) was nearer five-and-twenty years, as it was in the old days, we 
should reduce by four-fifths the drain from the civil population for 
the manufacture and maintenance of our fighting machine, and this 
fighting machine would be very much fitter for its work. Its material 
would be hardy and hardened soldiers instead of striplings and young 
men not yet grown to maturity. The recruits might be as young as 
they now are, but we could then afford to keep them on garrison 
duty at home for four or five years, during which they could be 
thoroughly trained in military discipline—with a fair amount of 
general education combined with it if we chose, but trained specially 
to be good soldiers ; and there would remain a term of twenty years 
or more in which they could, as capable men in the prime of life, be 
employed on foreign service, with such occasional shifting from one 
station or region to another, of course, as would be advantageous 
both to their own health and to their efficiency as soldiers possessed 
of varied experience. 

Our chief object, in fact, interfered with by no other object, 
should be to make of them as perfect a body of fighting men as we 
can possibly contrive. Not a few of the philanthropic and humani- 
tarian objects aimed at by the newschool of reformers, would, under 
proper management, conduce to, instead of interfering with, that 
chief object. All the intelligence we can develop in our soldiers, all 
the happiness we can secure to them by encouraging habits of 
sobriety and worthy living, all we can do towards providing them with 
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wholesome pastime when in health, and with kindly nursing during 
sickness, and so forth, would be distinctly to their benefit as soldiers. 
But our aim should be to make them thoroughly good soldiers, and 
nothing else—strong, brave, honest men, able to endure all the 
hardships inevitable to a soldier’s life, even in peace-time, and such 
as could be trusted, with the least discomfort to themselves and the 
greatest profit to their employers, to go through all the heavier hard- 
ships, to face all the perils, and to meet all the emergencies of a 
campaign. Were this aim achieved, every soldier in our army would 
be worth twice, or considerably more than twice, as much as the 
average soldier of to-day. He might cost a little more—though that 
is hardly likely when we reckon in the stupendous losses we now 
incur by clogging our army with young fellows, who leave it before 
we have got a shilling’s-worth of real soldier’s work out of them in 
return for the hundreds of pounds we have laid out. But whatever 
increase there might be in the cost per man, there would be immense 
economy ; for, if we are satisfied with our present military strength, 
we could maintain it with a very much smaller force; or, if we want 
that strength increased, we could double it without adding a single 
man to the total. 

That, I venture to think, is the ideal—or part of it—which our 
army reformers ought to aim at, and not the namby-pamby, slipshod, 
half-and-half, would-be kind but really cruel, would-be cheap but 
really costly, device of the present short-service system. It would 
materially reduce the number of men required to make up our army 
of some 200,000, and it would be in every way better for the men 
themselves. 

In opposition to that [last statement, it may be urged, as was 
mentioned above, that, under the short-service system very few men, 
entering for seven years, avail themselves of the advantages offered to 
them if they re-engage for longer periods during that term, or re-enlist 
after it. There are two sufficient answers to this argument. For one 
thing, the youths who now enlist generally do so without much or any 
thought of making a real trade of soldiership ; their notion is that by 
so doing they can tide over some temporary difficulty and retire from 
the army while they are still young enough to strike out new ways of 
life ; their views are quite different from those of the youths who are 
apprenticed to other trades or started in other avocations ; and in 
many cases, from the time of enlistment till their discharge they are 
as eager as is the ordinary schoolboy for his school-life to be over. 
(This, be it noted, is in itself a great element of weakness in the army.) 
For another thing, and this is the more important of the two, life in the 
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army—notwithstanding all that the humanitarians and philanthropists 
have lately done or attempted—is by no means so satisfactory to the 
men who embark in it as it might be and should be. Many of the 
men who behave best in it and could be easily converted into good 
soldiers for life, are most anxious to get out of it as soon as they can. 
The pay is too low—for men of mature age, at any rate; and the 
chances of promotion are too small. If we want to get a really good 
standing army, we must mend matters in both respects. If we 
do mend them properly, we shall find that we have saved a great 
deal of money, and have gained much besides. 

The questions of pay and promotion hang together. The 
nominal pay of a common soldier is a shilling a day, varying up to 
twenty-one pence a day for men in the household cavalry. But 
when the prescribed stoppages have been made towards the cost of 
his “keep,” very little indeed is left to him in the way of pocket 
money. He may not fare badly, as compared with men of his own 
rank in life who are not soldiers, while he is in his teens or for a few 
years after. Soon, however, he wants more, and is worth more—if 
he is worth anything—and the bribe of twopence a day, rising to three- 
pence, for re-engagement, is not enough for his requirements or his 
deserts. He may, of course, advance to be a corporal, a sergeant, 
or even a sergeant-major, receiving as much as five, or in the Royal 
Engineers, six shillings a day ; nay, it is now possible for him to be 
promoted altogether out of the ranks and to become “ an officer and 
a gentleman.” But these latter promotions are very rare, and, though 
there are doubtless quite as many non-commissioned officers as there 
is room or need for in a regiment, enough scope is not thus afforded 
for the reward of good conduct and long service which the great mass 
of our soldiers have a right to expect. Surely, it would be to the 
general advantage, and not really expensive, if such a progressive 
scale of pay were adopted as would enable a private, if through no 
fault of his own he continued to be a private all through his career, to 
have when he was forty or fifty years old much larger remuneration 
than the balance left to him, after stoppages, from a nominal wage of 
fifteen-pence a day. The addition of a penny a day to every soldier’s 
pay would amount to nearly £ 300,000 a year ; but as we surrender 
with every soldier whom we discharge after seven years’ service the 
value of something like £1,000, there would be no expense whatever, 
if we kept that one thousand pounds’ worth of soldiership in the 
army, in using the money to recompense our trained men for 
continuing in our service. 

But more than that is wanted. The few and grudgingly accorded 
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promotions from the ranks which now occasionally take place are 
a bold innovation, for which we have to thank the military reformers ; 
and the innovation is still too fresh for it to work very satisfactorily. 
The promoted men are usually so-called “‘ gentlemen,” whose whims 
or necessities may have led them to enlist as “ common soldiers,” but 
who are “gentlemen” still, and are, therefore, thought admissible to 
the society of other “ gentlemen” in the mess-room. When a non- 
commissioned officer not of such genteel origin happens to be 
promoted, he runs the risk of being looked down upon and insulted 
in the ungentlemanly ways that some “gentlemen” excel in. This, 
however, is, or should only be, the passing phase of the revolution 
already started, which, to be an effective or useful revolution, should 
go a great deal further than its present limits allow. There are some 
branches of military service, the Royal Engineers especially, in 
which it may always be necessary that those holding high rank and 
large responsibilities should have had such long and special training 
as members of the artizan or small trading classes could not acquire. 
But there is no reason why, with few exceptions, the whole Britush 
army should not be officered from the ranks, and there are weighty 
reasons why it should. 

Our gentlemen-officers complain, and not without cause, that 
their pay is not sufficient to cover the expenses to which they are 
put in keeping up the luxurious standard of life now imposed upon 
them, not by their military duties, but by their social surroundings. 
We have no reason to find fault with these gentlemen-officers, at 
any rate when they are actively employed in their profession, and 
have something better to do than follow the hounds, shoot pigeons, 
or hares, or pheasants, or deer, attend race-meetings, or make 
business for the Divorce Court. But, with the few exceptions 
allowed for, there is no military work done by the aristocratic or 
middle-class officers which could not be done quite as well, perhaps 
better, by plebeian officers. The officering of the British army is far 
more expensive than that of any other European army, everyone of 
which is far more democratic in its constitution. Now that we have 
taken two important steps in the direction of reform—one by the 
abolition of purchase, the other by facilitating promotion from the 
ranks—the way is clear for making promotion from the ranks not the 
exception but the rule. It would give us a cheaper army and a 
better army. It would effect a stupendous change in the character 
and quality of our military institutions. It would raise the tone of 
the whole force. It would, in brief, convert our standing army into 
an efficient and compact organisation, in which every recruit would 
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have a fair chance of rising to any rank he was capable of filling, 
and the entire establishment would be improved in strength as well 
as in dignity. 

All this that has just been said, however, is on the assumption 
that we want our standing army to be as serviceable as it can be, 
and as it ought to be if it exists at all, for work abroad—in India, 
our colonies, or any other part of the world in which we think that 
fighting and military crusading are incumbent upon us. That, as I 
have said, is all the work that really devolves on our standing army 
at present. In the way of military work at home it does next to 
nothing, save that our garrisons are used as schools for the training 
of raw recruits, and as hospitals for invalids, and that our streets 
can now and then be paraded by a few regiments for ornamental 
purposes. Happily we get on passably well in England without the 
presence of any large and capable part of our standing army at home, 
or none the worse for its absence ; and we must continue to do so. 
In the unlikely event of our country being invaded, we could bring 
back very few regiments from abroad, if indeed we did not find it 
necessary to strengthen them for the protection of our foreign 
possessions, and thus to utilise all the reserves we could call out. 
In fact, our militia and volunteers would be nearly all we should 
have to fall back upon. 

That, however, is perhaps as it should be, if only our militia and 
volunteers were rendered fit, as they might easily be, for the work 
devolving upon them. Our militia is not nowadays in very high repute, 
and the present fighting strength of our volunteers may be exaggerated. 
Both these outside branches of our military establishment are 
thought meanly of by the Horse Guards authorities, and the money 
needed for making them efficient is grudged by Parliament. In 
them, however, we have the material for the sort of army, if we call 
it an army, that ought to suffice, and be made adequate, for all 
purposes of home defence. It would be easy and inexpensive—it 
would also be merely a return, with improvements, to the state of 
things amid which our forefathers found themselves provided with 
all the fighting strength they required during a thousand years before 
a standing army was thought of—for our volunteer force, with which 
the militia might be incorporated, to be developed into an insti- 
tution corresponding to the German landwehr. While our militia, 
numbering about 120,000 men, and costing about £1,400,000 a 
year, is as mismanaged as at present, and while our volunteers, 
numbering about 225,000, and costing the country about £800,000, 
have themselves to defray most of their expenses in learning to be 
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soldiers, it cannot be expected that either force will be very zealous 
or by any means as strong as it purports to be. But if the nation, 
which makes hardly any demur to spending 415,000,000 or more a 
year on the 140,000 or thereabouts of its regular soldiers who are not 
paid for by the Indian Government, were to take upon itself the. 
burden of training these irregular forces, and of making fair com- 
pensation to the men while they were thus engaged, it might have a 
really serviceable defensive army of 300,000 or more, at a charge 
which should be considerably less than /5,000,000, or only about 
double the amount now more or less wasted upon it. With such 
a body of men available for every duty and every necessity that 
could arise as regards the protection of our own country, our standing 
army, as at present, could be reduced to such dimensions as were 
deemed sufficient for its use, the only use for which it is now 
available, as a fighting machine abroad. And not the least of the 
advantages that might be looked for from this arrangement, perhaps, 
would be that, the eyes of the British public being opened to the 
fact that it does spend £15,000,000 or more in clumsily keeping 
up a fighting machine for use abroad, it would all the sooner see the 
wisdom of spending its money in some better way. 


H. R, FOX-BOURNE. 





THE DEAD CITIES OF BELGIUM. 


we travellers in Belgium content themselves with visiting 

the regular show-cities—Bruges, Ghent, Litge, Antwerp— 
whose churches and other buildings, kept in admirable order, are 
exhibited by their custodians. Under all conditions a Flemish town 
is an ever-welcome entertainment, and though improved, enlarged, 
and even in part demolished, the jo¢nings between new and old portions 
are skilfully contrived, and there is no violent disturbance of the old 
continuity. Thus the Place of the Town Hall at Brussels, with its 
old richly wrought and highly emblazoned Spanish houses, still looks 
almostasit didinthe days of Alva; and itrequires little exertion ofthe 
imagination to people it with crowds of burghers,pouring in from the nar- 
row lanes adjoining, to encounter the yellow-jerkined Spanish soldiery. 
Indeed, every monument seems to speak or suggest something in the 
most romantic way. There is one feeling in particular whose infinite 
force and variety custom and repetition seem never to “stale.” As 
the traveller at early morn comes on the deck of one of the excellent 
steamers of the Great Eastern Railway, pursuing her winding way up 
the Scheldt, he sees the airy spire of Antwerp Cathedral rising afar 
off before him. From the flat plain no town is yet visible; that 
distant lonely spire seems to speak with an infinite significance and 
poetry. We know that it betokens the great and old city now 
invisible, whose wondrous and dramatic history it has witnessed. 
Most cities reveal themselves from a distance ; the spire or dome rises 
from the clustered houses and streets at the base; but there is some- 
thing strangely significant and thrilling in this solitary character of this 
elegant spire thus gradually drawing near us with a sort of sadness 
even, most difficult to account for. That progress up the winding 
river never seems to lose its poetry by repetition. One is tempted 
even to brave the discomforts of a rough passage for this hour or two 
of deepening impressions. Nor are they weakened as the city slowly 
begins to expand upon us, and we glide along the spacious piers and 
docks, the tall red-tiled houses crowding in picturesque confusion, 
while only a hundred yards away soars above us the noble elaborate 
spire, giving welcome greeting to the traveller, 
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There are here none of the-prosaic associations which herald the 
approach of the great commercial city—the meaner outskirts, the 
fringe of poor shabby tenements and settlements, which often spread 
for miles. The exquisite spire has been the admiration of the 
world for centuries in all its bright and delicate beauty. We think 
that thus was it seen by Charles V. and his Spaniards, and by the 
English. It has borne all the batterings and buffetings of wars and 
insurrections, and there it still rises in its calm beauty from out of 
the lonely plain. There are also the associations with Napoleon—the 
magnificent docks and port which lie at its very feet—his stupendous 
and ambitious work. The most ignorant of the herd of tourists who 
crowd the deck feel this mysterious influence which they cannot 
account for, and find themselves looking out wistfully at the white 
solitary object, to which they are gradually winding nearer, which has 
its world to itself—and so strangely expresses the whole significance 
of the city to which it belongs. 

My last visit was on an appropriate Sunday morning—a 
bright day ; amid the prosaic associations of luggage, cabs, and 
Custom, the poetry of the scene asserted itself: the chimes were busy, 
the organ was heard from within, and the crowds were pouring out 
from the Gothic doorways. 

Strictly speaking, Antwerp has nothing to do with the Dead Cities, 
and flourishes exceedingly. But commercial as it is, it gives the key- 
note ; and as one wanders from Dead City to Dead City, many of 
which were once as prosperous, it is with an awe, wonder, and rezret 
that we gaze on these interesting sepulchres, 

This suggestiveness of a tower or spire—owing to the peculiar 
emphasis and purpose given to it, is constantly felt in the old 
Belgian cities. We see one, large, stately, and solemn, as at Ghent, 
standing apart. It instantly suggests its own antique purpose. It 
was the defence of the burghers, the watchful sentinel whence the 
alarm clanged out on danger, the sound piercing from that eerie to 
the remotest lane, and bringing the valiant citizens rushing up to the 
great central square. It is impossible to look up at one of these 
monuments without feeling the spirit of Belgian history—Philip von 
Artevelde and the Ghentish troubles. 

In the smaller cities the presence of this significant landmark is 
almost invariable. There is ever the lone and lorn tower, belfry, or 
spire, painted in dark sad colours, seen from afar off. rising from the 
decayed little town below. These are often of some antique, 
original shape, that pleases, and yet with a gloomy misanthropical air, 
as of total abandonment. They are rusted and abrased. From their 
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ancient jaws we hear the husky, jangling chimes, musical and melan- 
choly, the disorderly rambling notes and tunes of a gigantic musical 
box. ‘Towards the close of some summer evening, as the train flies 
on, we see the sun setting on the grim walls, and afar note the 
clustered houses. Within the walls and the formal rows of trees 
planted in regimental order which fringe and shelter them, there 
rises the dark, copper-coloured tower, often unfinished and ragged, 
but solemn and funereal, or else capped by some quaint lantern, 
from whose jaws presently issue the muffled tones of the chimes, 
halting and broken, and hoarse and wheezy with centuries of work. 
Often we pass on. Sometimes we descend, and walk up to the little 
town and wander through its deserted streets. We are struck with 
wonder at some vast and noble church, cathedral-like in its propor- 
tions, and nearly always original, such variety is there in these antique 
Belgian fanes, and facing it some rustic mouldering town hall of 
surprising beauty. There are a few little shops, a few old houses, 
but the generality have their doors closed. There is hardly a soul 
to be seen, certainly not a cart. There are innumerable Dead Cities 
of this pattern in Belgium. 

It was almost at dead of night—at least, in the darkness of dawn 
—that I made acquaintance, as it were, with one of these significant 
old belfries. It had been a chilly night, with snatches of slumber in 
the train, and the dull roar in the ear as of the whirr of machinery. 
We had stopped to “bait” the engine. Looking thence was a cold 
reddish streak across the sky—day was about to break, and a short 
way off rose out of the plain what seemed an antique town such 
as one sees in the “ cuts” of Albert Diirer, with spires and towers 
exactly of the pattern of those in the Nuremberg scene in the 
Lyceum “Faust.” This was Tournay, a common place, past which 
the traveller flies, being eager to get to Brussels or to London, 
but which he rarely descends to visit. At this hour—somewhere 
about 5 A.M., I descended—all seemed asleep or defunct at 
the station—and slowly walked up the open road to the old dead 
town. 

There was an extraordinary and original feeling in this approach: 
the old fortifications, or what remained of them, rising before me; 
the gloom, the mystery, the widening streak of day, the perfect 
solitariness. Admiring the shadowy belfry which rose so supreme 
and asserted itself among the spires, there broke out of a sudden a 
wonderful charivari of bells—jangling, chiming, rioting, from various 
churches, while amid all was conspicuous a deep solemn Boom, boom, 
like the slow bay of a hound. This solemn, deep-voiced, and 
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melodious note came hoarse and prolonged from the. square-headed 
tower aforesaid. 

Coming up to the deserted //ace, the grand and famous 
cathedral rose before me, with its medizval spires and curious 
pinnacles and gables, of that rusted, crusted, and even dilapidated 
pattern which showed that the restorers had not yet begun their 
work. Beside it kept watch and guard the ancient belfry—still 
booming on. Now from the dark lanes and approaches came 
stepping muffled figures with head wrapped in the picturesque 
Flemish hoods and cloaks, and making for the open doors of the 
cathedral. They seemed to flit across the space and be lost again 
inthe shadow. Lights flickered through the open door. All which 
made up a tranquil, picturesque scene, and somehow brought one 
“into touch” with the old Belgian history. 

I went in with the rest. The gloomy shadows of the dawn hung 
over the corners of the great church; its wonderful architecture— 
combination of many styles—Norman and Gothic arches, straggling 
irregular aisles, were strangely impressive and picturesque. How 
much more satisfactory, I thought, was this mode of seeing a 
building, than the professional one of being taken round, “ bear-led,” 
by the guide or showman. In a side aisle, or chapel, were grouped, in 
scattered order and kneeling on their Arie-dieu, the honest burghers, 
women and men, the former arrayed in the comfortable and not 
unpicturesque black Flemish cloaks with the silk hoods—handsome 
and effective garments, and almost universal. The devotional rite 
of that Mass, deeply impressive, was over in twenty minutes, and all 
trooped away to their daily work. There was a suggestion here, in 
this modest, unpretending exercise, in contrast to the great fane 
itself, of the undeveloped power which would expand, as it were, on 
Sundays and feast-days, when the cathedral would display all its 
resources, and its huge area be crowded to the doors with worship- 
pers, and the great rites be celebrated in all their full magnificence. 

About twelve miles from Ostend is found a curious little forsaken 
old town, Nrruport, to which a convenient steam tramway brings 
the traveller. Nothing can be prettier than the approach, when it is 
seen drawing nearer and nearer, a nest of greenery comfortably 
sheltered by trees, and rising out of fat green pastures. A number 
of great canals converge here, and there is a rather elaborate system 
of controlling these waters. The walls have been long since 
levelled, but the place retains its square form, ruled out with 
mathematical precision, much as the contents of a cask would do 
when the hoops and staves have been removed. This poor spot, 
with its squalid village-like streets, has often been battered and 
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levelled by foreign armies; so very little is to be expected. But 
there still remain the two attractive objects—the old church and the 
market-house. I yet recall the astonishment and delight with which 
I came upon the latter—a small building of cream-coloured brick, 
with its elegant arcade storeys below, and its graceful tower. But 
it was crumbling, and on the next visit I found that the restorers had 
taken it in hand—had actually levelled and then rebuilt it, all save 
the tower. In a shady corner was the unique old church. This was 
of a complete Spanish cast, displaying a tower of enormous breadth, 
short and bulky, and garnished outside with a vast display of 
royal arms and escutcheons—Spanish, as well as could be made 
out. Deserted as the place was, for hardly a soul was to be seen, 
the delicious chimes made company enough. Those busy performers 
seemed never to relax for a moment, being at work at every quarter, 
and after; to say nothing of special and lengthy performances at 
important divisions of the day. The tunes of their réfertoire were 
most melodious and: brisk. The effect as one approaches is always 
extraordinary and ever novel in spite of constant repetition. It has 
a sort of fascination—something supernatural—for the playing has all 
the purpose and intelligence of a sentient being, and there is some- 
thing mysterious in the abrupt stoppage, the sudden repose, when the 
industrious musician halts to recover breath, asit were. He seems 
to have the happy spontaneousness of a bird singing to please itself. 
Entering this gloomy fane, the first feeling is of astonishment at 
the beauty and originality, and the antique rich magnificence of such 
an interior, in what is little better than a miserable village. The 
whole has a Spanish cast, and the Spanish note is even struck in the 
florid tablets that line the walls near the door, all recording the glories 
and virtues of “Don Gonzales,” Donna Mercedes, &c.—mostly 
memorials of high Spanish officials. What a show and gathering 
of quaint architecture and rich original things—all gathered in this 
mean little town! But it is so with most of the dead Belgian cities, 
A fine old stained or rococo organ; a beautiful screen of varied marble 
arches ; fine gilt grilles, and at the s/de of the altar a spire.shaped 
tabernacle of wonderful and elaborate workmanship. There were 
carved confessionals, statues, and an Eastern wealth of rich and rare 
objects, all well cared for, fresh, bright, in perfect order and preser- 
vation. It was wonderful to emerge from this treasury into the open 
air and look up at the bulky copper-coloured tower, so grim and 
mournful, while its restless chimes, suddenly breaking out into 
activity, seemed to play away “ for their bare life,” most musical and 
melodious. It was a deserted and forsaken little town. You 
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could walk round on its encompassing high banks, remnant of the 
fortification, and return to the starting-point in ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, 

Not very far from Nieuport stands yet another Dead City of the 
highest interest—Furnes. It has, as usual, its note and landmark 
seen afar, in a melancholy yet piquant spire or belfry, airy and 
elegant. Here again we wander up from the station—for these seem 
always at a distance from the town—and emerge upon a dainty A/ace. 
All here seems deserted and even squalid—no shops save of the 
huckstering kind, such as we see in the suburbs of the poorest towns. 
Hence the surprise and pleasing incongruity of what we find on the 
place. To the right a grim Venetian-looking building, dungeon-like 
and pierced with small and few windows, yet full of rich architecture ; 
a grand overpowering sombreness, but all grimed and decayed, it 
must be said, with infinite gain of effect. It seemed to be occupied 
by squalid lodgers and “let out in tenements.” It is a sad question 
what is eventually to become of these innumerable monuments in the 
decaying Dead Cities ; for local resources would be quite unequal 
to the strain of restoring them, and the support of Government would 
be vainly looked for. Beyond was a noble fragment, a huge choir 
and tower, an ambitious monument left unfinished, the jagged ends, 
as it were, broken off. There is a sort of picturesque significance in 
this. Then, facing us, a charming and truly elegant town hall in 
miniature, its corners rounded off by ¢ourelles, a central and airy 
lantern-like tower. Beside it is another building, in direct contrast 
and of a Spanish pattern apparently, with arches and gables ; while 
facing it on the other side of the A/ace is the grim and gloomy old 
parish church with its rather wheezy chimes. Altogether a group of 
buildings charming in their variety and originality, and a perfect sur- 
prise and entertainment to the traveller who expects nothing or little. 

Perhaps the most astounding and bewildering impression left by 
any of the Dead Cities was that produced by the grand old city of 
Ypres. After passing through a long monotonous waste of flat 
country of the same eternal sage green, the little occasional settle- 
ments of a group of red-tiled houses, with the church spire, as usual, 
asserting itself boldly, the snowy towers, in’odd contrast to the 
unvarying grim blackness, of Ypres revealed themselves rising from 
what seemed a crowded and prosperous city. It had much the 
effect of some English cathedral town perched on some gentle rise, 
as seen from the railway. Here, at least, the sentimental traveller 
says to himself, we shall have life and bustle in company with this 
wonderful monument, believed to be the grandest and most over- 
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powering of all Belgian monuments. Here, people must live and 
thrive—here there will be no mere cu/te des ruines as in other places. 
I walked up. The approach was encouraging. A grand sweep 
faced me of old walls, crusted, but stout and vigorous, with corner 
towers rising out of a moat ; a spacious bridge, leading into a wide, 
encouraging-locking street of sound handsome houses. But, strange ! 
not a single cab, restaurant, or hotel, nay, hardly a soul to be seen, 
save a few rustics in their blouses! It was all dead! I walked 
on, and at an abrupt turn emerged on the huge expanse of the plac. 

Now, of all the sights that I have ever seen, it must be confessed 
that this offered the greatest surprise and astonishment. It was 
bewildering ; for on the left spread away, almost a city itself, the 
vast, the enormous town hall—a perspective of countless arches and 
windows, its roof dotted with windows, and so deep, expansive, 
and capacious that it alone might have lodged an army. In the 
centre rose the enormous square tower—massive—a rock—launching 
itself aloft into Gothic spires and towers. All along was a perspective 
of statues and carvings. This astonishing work would take some 
minutes of brisk stepping to walk down from end to end. It is 
really a Wonder of the World, and, in the common phrase applied 
to very ordinary things, seems to take your breath away. It is the 
largest, longest, most massive, solid, and enduring thing that can be 
conceived, It has been restored with wonderful care and de'icacy. 
By one of the bizarre arrangements—not uncommon in Flanders— 
a building of another kind, half Italian, with a round arched arcade, 
has been added on at the corner, and the effect is odd and yet 
pleasing, while from behind rises a grita crag of a cathedrai—solemn 
and mysterious—adding to the effect of this imposing combination, 
a sort of gloomy shadow overhanging all. The church, on entering, 
is found overpowering and original of its kind, with its vast arches 
and massive roof of groined stone. Truly an astonishing monument ! 
The worst of such visits is that only a faint impression is left. To 
gather the full import of such a monument one should stay for a few 
days at least, and grow familiar with it. Otherwise all is strange. 
Every portion claims attention at once ; but after a few visits the 
grim old monument seems to relax and become accessible—lets you 
see his good points and treasures by degrees. But who could live in 
a Dead City, even for a day? - For, having seen these two wonders, 
I began to explore the place, which took time and much walking, but 
nothing else was to be found. Its streets all wide, and the houses hand- 
some—a few necessary shops—no cabs—no tramway—no carts even, 
and very few people to be seen, It was dead—all dead from end ta 
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end. ‘The strangest sign of mortality, however, was that not a single 
restaurant or house of refection ‘was to be seen, not even On ‘the 
spacious and so called grande place! One might have starved or 
famished without relief. Nay, there was hardly a public-house or 
drinking-shop. 

However, the great monument itself more than supplied the 
absence of vitality. One seemed never weary of surveying its 
overpowering proportions, its nobility, its unshaken strength, and 
flourishing air. Yet how curious to think that it was quite purposeless, 
had no meaning or use! It is over four hundred feet long, and was 
once the seat of bustle and thriving business, for which the building 
itself was not too large. The Hall on the ground seems to stretch 
from end to end, and here was the great mart for linens—the /Zoz/es 
fhamandes—once celebrated over Europe. Now desolate is the 
dwelling of Morna! A few little local offices transact the stunted 
shrunken local business of the place ; the post, the municipal offices, 
each filling up two or three of the arches, in ludicrous contrast to 
the unemployed vastness of the rest. It has been fancifully supposed 
that the name Diaper, as applied to linens, was supplied by this 
town—the seat of the trade, and Zoi/e d’ Ypres might be supposed, 
speciously enough, to have some connection with the place. 

Yet a further stretch and I am away to yet another of the Dead 
Cities, Louvain. Here -one expects something. There was a 
flourishing ecclesiastical university ; there were the old traditions in 
old musty vellum-bound volumes ; the old scholars, Justus, Lipsius, 
and others, and the imprint so often found in the little volume 
redeemed from the stalls : “ Lovanii—apud,” &c. Above all, there 
was one of the gems of Belgium—the town hall. Yet it proved 
to be a sad, dispiriting place, that somehow suggested Sandwich, 
that most forsaken of the Cinque Ports. A narrow, “ slummy” 
street led up to a small, poorish sort of A/ace, where arose this won- 
derful monument. The old town hall, a piece of elaborate work- 
manship, suggests some highly-wrought casket, or, more forcibly 
still, one of those reliquaries placed below the altars in Catholic 
churches. This is one of the most astonishing pieces of stone 
embroidery—all pinnacles, statues, and fretwork—which, though 
“ restored” and renewed in the most thorough way, is still blackened, 
and looks ancient enough. Wandering .on, I came to.a gloomy, 
prison-like edifice, the old market or Ma//es, now turned into a 
Catholic university. But here nothing seemed doing ; perhaps it 
was vacation. There was no one to be seen, and the whole was a 
disappointment. 
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I could tell of other cities dead as the rest. Of Dixmude, with 
its solemn imposing church, its gigantic and glorious 7udé or screen, 
which architects know of, and which is, in its way, one of the glories 
of Belgium. This elaborate, elegant, and striking piece of work is in 
itself a monument, from the richness of detail, which yet does not 
overpower the bold striking outlines of its three ogival arches. 

I could tell of Audenarde, or Oudenarde, and its gem of a town 
hall—this, however, is dead like the rest. But I shall close now with 
a pretty picture of a genuine Flemish place, though under French 
jurisdiction, which is of another genre. It is remarkable, by the 
way, that Franco-Flemish cities are all alive and bustling, and not 
in the least dead—to the credit of our so-called “lively,” or rather 
bustling and energetic neighbours. 

Old fortified towns, particularly such as have been protected by 
“the great Vauban,” are found to be a serious nuisance to the 
inhabitants, however picturesque they may seem to the tourist; for 
the place, constricted and wrapped in bandages, as it were, cannot 
expand its lungs or stretch out its arms. Of late years the suffering 
natives have risen against this oppression ; and in many districts the 
massive brick walls and keeps, grown hard, caked, and impenetrable 
as iron, have been levelled, the ditches filled up, and the drawbridges 
swept away. Almost at once the town begins to spread out into the 
country ; air and light enter, the inhabitants enjoy quite a new 
sense of freedom ‘and prosperity. After all, there is a feeling of 
servility in having to go out or enter through a guarded gate, and to 
live under shadow of a wall, or, worse constraint still, find the gates 
closed till morning, say during the hours after ten o’clock. Many of 
the old fortressed towns, such as Ostend, Courtrai, Calais, have 
recently demolished their fortifications at great cost and with much 
benefit to themselves. 

The traveller, however, will always lament their loss. There is 
something picturesque and original in the first sight of a place like 
Arras, or St. Omer, with the rich and lavish greenery, luxuriant trees, 
banks of grass by which the “fosse” and grim walls are masked. 
Through these are seen peeping pretty gateways, often of a stately 
monumental character, built of a snowy-looking stone, while the 
spires and gables peep from their snug shelter within. Others are of 
a grim and hostile character, and show their teeth, as it were. One 
of the most effective for the gratification of the tourist is St. Malo, 
with its mouldering but picturesque towers, battlements, and other 
defences. 

Dunkirk, a fortress of the “first class,” fortified on the modern 
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system, and therefore to the careless spectator scarcely appearing to 
be fortified at all—is a place of such extreme platitude, that the 
belated wayfarer wishes to escape almost as soon as he arrives. There 
is literally nothing to be seen.. But a few miles away, there is 
to be founda place which will indemnify the disgusted visitor, 
viz, Bercugs. As the train slackens speed you begin to take 
note of rich green banks with abundant trees planted in files, such 
as Uncle Toby would have relished in his garden. There is the 
sound as of passing over a military bridge, with other tokens of 
the fortified town approaching. There it lies, close to the station, 
while the invariable belfry and heavy church rise from the centre, 
in friendly companionship. There always seems an air of sadness 
in these lone, lorn monuments, which perhaps arises from the 
sense of their vast age and all they have looked down upon. Men 
and women, and houses, dynasties and invaders, and burgomasters, 
have all passed away in endless succession, but /Aey remain, and have 
borne.the buffetings of storms and gales and wars and tumults. As 
we turn out of the station, a small avenue lined with trees leads 
straight to the entrance. The bright snowy-looking A/ace seems to 
bask in the sun, while just the tops of the red-tiled roofs seem to 
peep at us over the walls. At the end of the avenue the sturdy gate- 
way greets us cheerfully, labelled ‘‘ Porte de Biene,” flanked by two 
short and burly towers that rise out of the water ; while right and left, 
the old brick walls, red and rusted, stretch away, flanked by corner 
towers. We enter, and then see what a tiny compact little. place it 
is—a perfect miniature town with many streets, one running round 
the walls ; all the houses sound and compact and no higher than two 
storeys, so as to keep snug and sheltered under the walls, and not 
draw the enemy’s fire. The whole seems to be about the size of the 
Green Park at home, and you can walk right across, from gate to gate, 
in about three minutes. It is bright, and clean “as a new pin,” and 
there are red-legged soldiers drumming and otherwise employed. 
Almost at once we come on the //ace, and here we are re- 
warded with something that is worth travelling even from Dover 
to sce. There stands the old church, grim, rusted, and weather- 
beaten, rising in gloomy pride, huge enough to serve a great town, 
while facing it is the belfry before alluded to, one of the most elegant, 
coquettish, and original of these always interesting structures. The 
amateur of Flemish architecture is ever prepared for something 
pleasing in this direction, for the variety of the belfries is infinite ; 
but this specimen fills one with special delight. It rises to a great 
height in the usual square tower-shape, but, at each corner, is flanked 
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by a quaint, old-fashioned ‘ourelle or towerlet, while in the centre 
is an airy elegant lantern of wood, where a most musical peal of 
bells, hung in rows, chimes all day long in a most melodious 
way. Each of these towers is capped by a long, graceful peak or 
minaret. This graceful structure has always been justly admired by 
the architect, and in the wonderful folio of etchings by Coney, done 
more than fifty years ago, will be found a picturesque and accurate 
sketch. 

It seemed a City of the Dead. But now chimed out this music 
of the chimes which never flag, as in all Flemish cities, day or night. 
This supplies the lack of company, and has a comforting effect for 
the solitary man. From afar off comes occasionally the sound of 
the drum or the bugle, fit accompaniment for such surroundings. 
At the foot of the belfry was an antique building in another style, 
with a small open colonnade, which, though out of harmony, was 
still not inappropriate. The only thing jarring was a pretentious 
modern town hall, in the style of one of our own vestry buildings, 
“erected out of the rates,” and which must have cost a huge sum. 
It was of a genteel Italian aspect, so it is plain that French local 
administrators are, in matters of taste, pretty much as they are with us. 
One could have lingered long here, looking up at this charming and 
graceful work, which its surroundings became quite as much as it 
did its surroundings. 

While engaged in admiring this work it was curious to find that 
not a soul crossed the A/ace. Indeed, during my whole sojourn in 
the town, a period of about half an hour, I did not see a dozen 
people. There were a few shops; yet all was bright, sound, in 
good condition. There was no sign of decay or decaying ; all 
seemed to sleep. It was a French “ Dead City.” But it surely lives 
and will live, by its remarkable bell tower, which at this moment is 
chiming away, with a melodious huskiness, gay tunes, repeated every 
quarter of an hour, while as the hour comes round there is a general 
clamorous ¢charivart. 

These may seem very unpretending sights and shows for the 
traveller ; but it is worth considering what an amount of thoughtful 
enjvyment is thus obtained, at but little pains and expense. There 
is, above all, the old antique sense ; the revival of the past, and the 
delightful feeling of being undisturbed by the rush of tourists and 


starers, 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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MASTER RANDOLPH'S 
FANTASY. 


BOUT the middle of May, 1566, Robert Melvill was despatched 

by Mary Queen of Scots as a special envoy to the English 

Court. The ostensible purpose of his mission was to request Queen 
Elizabeth to stand godmother to the royal infant whose birth was 
shortly expected.' And it was, indeed, with this object that his 
journey had, in the first instance, been resolved upon. But, three or 
four days before the time originally fixed for his departure,? he had 
been hastily summoned to Holyrood and ordered to set out at once, 
and with all speed, on an errand of a very differentkind. According 
to the tenor of his later instructions, he was the bearer not of a 
friendly message from Mary Stuart to her loving cousin, but of a bitter 
complaint from the Queen of Scotland to the English sovercign. 
Mary had been informed by one of her agents at Berwick that “ there 
was a booke wrytten agaynst her, of her lyf and govermente.” * 
Though possessing no actual knowledge of the contents of the ob- 
noxious libel and acquainted with its general tone and purport only, 
she had “ taken it so grevouslye as nothyge of longe time had come 
so neare her hearte.”4 Not only did she resent the insult as a so- 
vereign, but she also felt the outrage as a woman, and expressed her 
fear lest, having come to her so suddenly and at so critical a time, 
the unwelcome intelligence “ sholde breed daynger to her byrthe or 
hurte to her selfe.”® And Melvill had been hurried off to London to 
inform Elizabeth of the crime committed by one of her subjects, 
“ that in tyme this worke mighte be suppressed and,”® more important 
still, “condign punishment taken upon the wryter ;” for by this 
means alone, the indignant Queen declared, could it be made ap- 
parent that he was not “ mayntayned against her, not only by advise 

Earl of Morton to the Earl of Bedford, May 24, 1566. 


1 
? Thomas Randolph to Sir William Cecil, May 26, 1566. 
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and counsell to move her subiects agaynste her, but also by defama- 
tions and falce reports mayke her odious to the werlde.” ! 

The work at which such grievous offence had been taken was 
entitled “ Maister Randolphe’s Fantasie,” and the informant who had 
given Mary notice of its publication had also assured her that it was 
in reality what it purported to be, the production of the agent who, 
till within a short time previously, had represented England at the 
Scottish Court. She accepted the charge without question and with- 
out doubt. In her mind Thomas Randolph was associated with all 
the intrigues which had culminated in the open defection and organised 
opposition of the most powerful of her nobles, and she felt conscious 
of having treated him with a harshness calculated to add an ardent 
desire for revenge to the malevolent intentions by which she believed 
him to be actuated. During the last six months of his residence in 
Edinburgh he had been subjected to a series of petty vexations, of 
personal attacks and of open accusations, which even his avowed 
partisanship could ‘not justify, and which were not less discreditable 
to the instigators of them than insulting to the sovereign whom he 
represented. On the formation of the league to which Mary’s mar- 
riage with Darnley had given rise he had been threatened with 
punishment “for practising with the Queen’s rebels.” Mary herself 
had shown her displeasure in so marked a manner that Randolph had 
sent to England a formal complaint of the difficulties thrown into his 
way by her refusal to give him access to her presence, even on official 
business.* When at last she did grant him an audience, it was not 
for purposes of political negotiation, but solely to upbraid him “ for 
his many evil offices” towards her.‘ The dread of immediate im- 
prisonment,® and the personal violence to which he was actually 
subjected,® had rendered his position so intolerable that he petitioned 
for permission to retire to Berwick.’ His request was denied him ; 
but the consequences of the refusal soon showcd how ill-advised had 
been the action of those who had insisted upon his continuance in 
functions for which he now. lacked the essential conditions of favour 
and security. In the beginning of the following year he was sum- 
moned before the Queen in Council, and publicly accused of abetting 

' Thomas Randolph to Sir William Cecil, May 26, 1566. 

> Ibid. Aug. 20, 1565. 

* Ibid. Sept. 9, 1565. 

* Ibid. Dec. 15, 1565. 

’ Thomas Randolph to the Earl of Bedford, Sept. 30, 1565. 

* **Instructions for certain persons to be sent into Scotland to commune 
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the Earl of Murray in his treasonable designs, and supplying him 
with funds to carry them out.! In spite of his direct and explicit 
denial of a charge which was in reality without foundation, he was 
ignominiously ordered to leave the country.? Anxious as he had 
been to be relieved from duties which had become as dangerous as 
they were difficult, Randolph nevertheless refused to obey. He 
appealed from Mary and her Lords to Elizabeth, to the sovereign to 
whom he owed his allegiance, and was answerable for his conduct, 
by whose favour he had been appointed to a position of confidence 
and honour, and at whose command alone he would consent to sur- 
render his trust. On hearing the slight which had been put upon her 
accredited representative, the Queen of England took up his cause with 
characteristic promptitude and energy. She at once despatched a 
letter to the Queen of Scots complaining “ of her strange and uncour- 
teous treatment of Mr. Randolph,”? and informing her that his de- 
parture from Edinburgh would be the signal for the dismissal of the 
Scottish agent from the English Court. In spite of Elizabeth’s remon- 
strances, and in the face of a threat which was so far from being idly 
meant that it was peremptorily carried out less than a fortnight later,‘ 
Randolph’s expulsion was insisted upon. After having twice again 
received orders from the Lords,* he at length yielded to necessity and 
retired across the Border to Berwick. 

That Randolph, smarting under such treatment, should have 
made use of his enforced leisure and of the knowledge which he had 
had special opportunities for acquiring to write a book by which he 
hoped to injure her cause and tarnish her reputation, doubtless 
seemed to Mary to be so natural that she deemed it unnecessary to 
institute further inquiries into the truth of the charge brought against 
him. His guilt was assumed as soon as the accusation was made, 
and, by a singular coincidence, if, indeed, it was not of set purpose, 
the same Minister whose dismissal had followed his own disgrace 
was sent back to Elizabeth to demand his punishment. 

Randolph’s reply was not delayed. He was at Berwick when 
Melvill passed through it on his way to London, and learnt directly 
from his own lips all the particulars of the alleged libel, of the 
Queen’s anger, and of her determination to bring down exemplary 
chastisement upon the offender’s head. At once availing himself of 
the advantage which this early information afforded him, he drew up 

' Thomas Randolph to Sir W. Cecil, Feb. 19, 1566; the Queen of Scots to 
Queen Elizabeth, Feb. 20, 1566. 2 Ibid. 

* Queen Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, March 3, 1566. 


* Ibid. March 15, 1566. 
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an emphatic and indignant denial of the whole indictment and a firm 
vindication of his conduct at the Scottish Court. He wrote with a 
manly frankness and dignity which are not always characteristic ot 
his correspondence, adding considerable weight to his solemn pro- 
testations of innocence by the candid avowal of the suspicion with 
which he viewed the Queen’s policy, and to which he had more than 
once given expression in his official communications to the home 
Government. “I coulde hardelye have beleved,”! he said, “that 
anye suche reporte coulde have come owte of this towne to that Q: 
or that her g. wolde upon so slender information so suddaynlie 
agayne gyve credit to anye suche report, in specaill that she wolde so 
hastelye w“owte farther assurance thus grevouslye accuse me to my 
Soveraign. The remébrance hereof hathe some what greved me, but 
beinge so well hable to purge my selfe of anye suche crime, and 
knowinge before whom I shal be accused and hearde with suche 
indifferencie as I neade not to dowte of anye partialitie, and 
pardoned to stonde stiflye in defence of my honestie, I condefie my 
selfe that I sholde tayke anye such care as almoste to pass what is 
sayde of me by suche, as throughe blamynge of me wolde culler 
suche Iniuries as I have knowne and daylye see done to my mestres, 
to my Soveraign and Countrie, to w*® I am borne, w“ I will serve w® 
boddie and lyf trewlye, and carles what becomethe of me, more 
desierus to leave behynde me the name of a trewe servante then to 
possesse greate wealthe. I, therfore, in the presence of God and by 
my allegens to my Soveraign, affirme trewlye and advisedlye, that I 
never wrote booke agaynste her, or gave my consent or advise to 
anye that ever was wrytten, nor at this hower do knowe of anye that 
ever was set forthe to her defamation or dyshonour, or yet ever 
lyked of anye suche that ever dyd the lyke. And that this is trewe, 
yt shalbe mayntayned and defended as becomethe one that oughte 
to have greater regarde of his honestie and trothe then he doth 
regarde what becomiethe of his lyf. I knowe that vnto your h: I 
have wrytten divers tymes maynie thynges straynge to be hearde of 
in a princesse that boore so greate a brute and fame of honour and 
vertu, as longe tyme she dyd. I confesse a mislykinge of her doings 
towards my mestres. I feared ever that w still I stonde in dowte 
of, les over myche credit sholde be given whear lyttle is mente that 
is spoken. I wolde not that anye waye my mestres sholde be 


1 Thomas Randolph to Sir William Cecil, May 26, 1566. All the documents 
quoted in this paper being here published for the first time, it has been thought 
proper to reproduce them without either changing the orthography or filling in 
the abbreviations. 
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abused, we made me wryte in greater vehemencie and more 
ernestlye then in matters of les consequence ; but yf yt be ever 
provyd that I ever falcelye imagined anye thinge agaynste her, or 
untrewlye reported yt w°* I have hearde willinglye, or dyd reveele 
that we» I do knowe to anye man, savinge to suche as I am bounde 
ether for deuties sake, or by comiandemente, I am contente to tayke 
this crime upon me, and to be defamed for a villayne, never to be 
better thought of then as mover of sedition and breeder of dyscorde 
betwene princes, as her g: hathe termed me. Of that w°" I have 
wrytten to yo" h: I am sure ther is nothynge come to her eares ; w“" 
was so farre from my mynde to put in a booke, that I have byne 
maynie tymes sorrie to wryte yt ynto yo" h: from whome I knowe 
that I ought to keape nothynge whearby the Q. Mati¢ myght vnder- 
stonde this Q: state, or be assured what is her mynde towards her. 
Yf in this accusation I be founde giltles bothe in deade and thoughte 
(thoughe more be to be desyered of a gentleman that livethe onlye by 
the princes credit, and seekethe no other estimation then is wone 
by faythefull and trewe service) yet I will fynde my selfe satisfied, 
myche honered by the Q: Ma¢ and bounde vnto yo" h: that such 
triall maye be had of this matter that yt maye be knowne w*" way 
and by whome in this towne anye suche reporte sholde come to her 
g: eares ; w°" I require more for the daynger that maye growe vnto 
this place to have suche persones in it, then I desyer my selfe anye 
revenge, or, in so falce matters do mayke greate accompte what anye 
man saythe or howe theis reporte of me, for that I am assured that 
more shame and dyshono" shalbe theirs in their falce accusations, 
then ther cane be blamed towards me in my well doynge.” 

In the face of this unqualified disclaimer, it would have required 
not merely suspicion founded on the unsupported assertion of a 
nameless informer, but the most direct and irrefutable evidence, 
to substantiate the charge brought against Randolph. His letter 
bore its own confirmation on the face of it. It was not meant 
for the public, who might perhaps have been put off by high-sounding 
phrases and protestations ; neither was it intended for the Scottish 
Queen, who, though better informed, had no special facilities for 
testing the statements which it contained. It was addressed to Cecil, 
to the Minister with whom Randolph had been in constant corre- 
spondence for years, to whom he had communicated the trifling 
events of each day—incidents of Court life and scraps of Court 
gossip—who knew the extent of his experience of Scottish affairs, 
and was as familiar with his views as with his peculiarities of style 
and diction in expressing them ; to the last man, in short, whom it 
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would have been possible to hoodwink as to the authorship of a 
work bearing traces of either the hand or the inspiration of his 
subordinate. 

But, if Randolph had been the author of the poem bearing his 
name, besides being deterred from any attempt at deception by the 
almost certainty of failure, he would doubtless have remembered that 
Cecil was one of the bitterest enemies of the Queen of Scots, and that, 
at the pitch which party animosity had reached, even though, for the 
sake of appearances, some indignation might be simulated, no serious 
offence was likely to be taken at a work tending to vilify the rival 
with whom, in spite of the hollow show of friendship still maintained, 
an open rupture was imminent, whose difficulties, far from calling 
forth sympathy, were the subject of thinly-veiled exultation, whose 
indiscretions were distorted into faults, and whose errors were magni- 
fied into crimes. Had he been concerned in the production of the 
“ Fantasy,” he possessed sufficient shrewdness to know that his 
wisest and safest course did not lie in a denial of which the falsehood 
could not escape exposure, but in a confession which, whilst attended 
with no real danger, might actually tend to his credit. 

Cecil accepted Randolph’s disclaimer without demur, and in a 
manner which left no doubt that he was thoroughly convinced of its 
absolute truth. It was deemed of sufficient importance to be 
answered with no further delay than was rendered necessary by the 
slow means of communication of the time. To his letter of May 26 
Randolph received a reply as early as the 6th of the following month. 
It has, unfortunately, not been preserved ; but, though it is impossible 
to reproduce the language in which it was couched, it is easy to 
judge of its purport and of the tone which pervaded it. These may 
be gathered from the grateful acknowledgment which it called forth 
from Randolph. “ Yt may please yo" H:,” he wrote in a letter dated 
from Berwick on June 7, “ that yesterdaye I receaved yor letter of the 
thyrde of this instant for w°" I do most humblye thanke you and have 
therby receaved maynie thyngs to my cdtentation. In speciall for 
the wrytinge of that fantasie or dreame called by my name, that I am 
thought fawltles, as in deade I am, but still greeved that I am so 
charged, but that waye seeke no farther to please then with my deutie 
maye stonde. Yf M" Melvill remayne so well satysfied that he 
thinke me cleare, I truste that he will performe no les then he 
promised, that the reporter bycawse he is in this towne shalbe knowne, 
at the leaste yf not to me, I wolde yor h: were warned of such.”! 

A few days after the receipt by Randolph of Cecil’s letter, 


' Thomas Randolph to Sir William Cecil, Berwick, June 7, 1566, 
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Elizabeth despatched from Greenwich an answer to the complaints 
of which Melvill had been the bearer. It was asingular document 
in which words were skilfully used to veil the writer’s meaning, and 
irony disguised beneath the fairest show of sympathy. While 
seeming to promise complete satisfaction, it contained no expres- 
sion but might be explained away, and it carefully refrained from 
putting forth any opinion with regard to Randolph’s guilt or in- 
nocence. It began by assuring the Queen of Scots that she was 
not the only one who had been moved to anger on hearing ot 
“ Randolph’s Fantasy,” and by asserting, with feigned indignation, that 
even to dream treason was held to be a crime worthy of banishment 
from England, where subjects were required to be loyal not in their 
words merely, but in their very thoughts also ; it bade her rest satisfied 
that, for the investigation of the subject complained of, such means 
should be used as would let the whole world know in what esteem her 
reputation was held; and it concluded by hinting at no less a 
punishment than death when the truth was found out: ‘‘ Mais quant 
je lisois la fascherye en quoy vous estiez pour avoir ouy du songe de 
Randolphe ”—so ran the letter—“ je vous prometz que nestiez seule 
en cholere. Sy est ce que l’opinion que les songes de la nuit sont 
les denonciations des pensées iournelles fussent verefyez en luy, s’il 
n’en eust que songé et non point escript, je ne le penserois digne de 
Logis en mon Royaulme. Car non seulement veul je que mes sub- 
iectz ne disent mal des princes, mais que moins est, de n’en penser 
sinon honorablement. Et sois asseurée que pense tellement traicter 
ceste cause, que tout le monde verra en quel estyme je tiens Vre re- 
noinée, et useray de telz moyens pour en cognoistre la vérité, qu’il 
ne tiendra a moy sy je ne la scache. Et la trouvant, je la laisseray a 
?te jugement si la pugnition ne soyt digne pour telle faulte, combien 
que je croy que la vye d’aulcun n’en pourra bonnement equivaller la 


cryme.”! 


Whatever may have been Mary’s opinion as to the true spirit of 
this reply, she saw that its language left no ground for further remon- 
strance. Perhaps, toc, doubts may have entered her own mind as to 
the authenticity of the obnoxious poem. At any rate she seems to 
have thought it wise to urge the matter no further. It dropped and 
died away ; no reference to it again occurs in the correspondence of 
the period. 

It would be vain to search the literature of the sixteenth century 
for any trace of ** Master Randolph’s Fantasy.” No mention of it is 


? Queen Elizabeth to the Queen of Scots, Greenwich, June 13, 1566. 
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to be found even in the most minute and detailed of contemporary 
chroniclers. In modern histories its very name is unknown, No 
copy of it is preserved in our great libraries,’ and if a stray one 
should have escaped the summary suppression which the angry 
Queen demanded of Elizabeth,’ it must be lying hidden amongst 
pamphlets and broadsides on the shelves of some private collection. 
But, by some strange chance, though the printed work has disap- 
peared, the manuscript has survived ; and we are still able to satisfy 
our curiosity with regard to the contents of the obnoxious satire 
which gave such grave offence to the Queen of Scots. 

In the manuscript copy preserved amongst the documents of the 
Record Office,’ “ Maister Randolphe fantasey”—the sub-title of 
which conveys the information that it is “a breffe calgulacion of the 
procedinge in Scotlande from the first of Julie to the last of 
December ”—is prefaced by an “ Epistle dedicatorie” addressed “to 
the right worshipfull Mt Thomas Randolphe esquyre Resident for 
the Quenes Matis affaires in Scotlande.” The author begins this 
quaint, diffuse, and at times obscure production by setting forth the 
reasons which have led him to look for “some ripe and grave patron- 
age” for his “small travell.” He pleads the precedent of “ elogent 
wryters” who, “albeit there excellent works learnedlie compiled, 
needed no patronage, not onelie appeled to others learned, but 
sought th’awctorytie of the gravest men, to sheld them from th’arro- 
gant curyous and impewdent reprehendors.” With much rhetori- 
cal amplification he then proceeds to enumerate the qualifications 
which seem more particularly to designate Randolph as a fitting 
patron and protector. “ Well may I, knowinge yo zelous nature 
and inclynacion to letters attempt to royst under the protexion of yor 
name. Who can better judge of theis whole procedings then you? 
Who can so well wyttnes it as yo" dailie attendaunce? Who may 
better defende it then yo" learned experience? Who so well deserves 
the memorye hereof then yo™ long and wearye service, especiallie 
sithence the troblesome broiles and monstrouous eschange in this 
transformed and blundred comon-weale ? Who may so well auctoryshe 
the vnlearned aucto" as yo" w: to whom justlie awaytinge yo" succor, 
simplie I retyre.” From this apostrophe he passes on to a justifica- 


1 This was ascertained by inquiries made at the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Library, the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and the Glasgow University 
Library. A letter on the subject was also addressed to the Librarian of the 
University Library, Cambridge, but was not honoured with a reply. 
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tion of his poem, in which he claims to have “ delt franklie” and, “as 
God shall be his judge, not pertiallie,” and which he has produced 
solely in compliance with the earnest and repeated solicitations of 
influential friends. “I had not compiled this tragidye, as iustlie I 
may terme it,” he writes, “‘ yf some my contremen, resolved of muche 
better then I can or ought conceyve of my selffe, by there sundrye - 
letters and meanes entreated me to wryte what I sawe, w° chefflie 
by there procurement I have doen, who, havinge care of my well 
doinge, perswaded me howe profytable and necessarye it was to vse 
my terme and travell, and imploy that talent that might tend to my 
great comodytie and avale. Theis indenyable requestes and ffrendlie 
reasons did so charme me, albeit longe deaffe at there enchantments, 
that I cold not refuse to susteane this charge, that nowe enforcethe 
my well meanynge to run post (I knowe) to some vnwelcome gwides, 
that wt twyned mynde will intercept my meanynge. Thus tranede 
and, as it were, bewytched w* this vnweldye charge of request, I 
pushe forthe this vnpolished phantasey, a breffe calgulacion of theis 
procedinges.” ‘Though confessedly anxious to reap any reward which 
his poetical venture may be thought to deserve, the author does not 
appear to be equally willing to monopolise the “ blame and infamye, 
yf any there bee.” On the contrary, he is careful to point out—“ to 
make his blames more excusable for there importunytie ”—that they 
who have urged him to write are “ accessaryes yf not principalls in 
his unwillinge cryme,” and that it would be a cruel hardship, indeed, 
were he doomed “to thole ignomynye” and “live a condempned 
byarde,” for the sake of “cleringe others.” It is with the evident 
intention of giving force to this plea that, whilst seeming to prefer a 
humble request that Randolph “ will not refuse to surname ” the off- 
spring of his “restless Mewse,” he takes the opportunity of pointing 
him out “as the cheffe parent thereof.” With what success this 
questionable device was attended Mary’s complaint to Elizabeth has 
already set forth. 

After having fenced himself round, in his dedication, with all these 
rhetorical safeguards, the author turns to the reader with a poetical 
appeal to “arrest his judgement,” and then addresses himself to the 
task of recording the “ proceedings ” of the eventful six months which 
followed Mary’s ill-advised marriage with Darnley. 

The first part of the “Phantasey” opens with a poetical sketch, 
in which the author represents himself as sunk in melancholy 
meditation, and endeavouring to find relief from the heavy burthen 
which the intrigues and disappointments of Court life have cast 
upon him : 
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ffor weriéd ' with cares and sorrowes source supprest, 

and worldlie woos of sharpe repulse that bredes vnquyet rest, 
confus’d with courtlie cares, a seate of slipper? stay, 

that yeldes the draught of bitter swete to such as drawes that way, 
in silent sort I sought unwist of any wight 

to attempt some meane howe well I cold my heavy burden light. 


Whilst he is thus revolving “ what fyttest were for feble myndes,” 
his conflicting thoughts, personified as “ Desire,” “‘ Tyme,” “ Fansye,” 
and “ Reason,” appear before him and volunteer, in turn, such advice 
as seems best suited to the situation. “ Desire,’ whose opinion is 
naturally the first to find expression, suggests that he should seek 
“such rest as may revive his pensive thought, with sorrow so opprest.” 
“Tyme,” however, interposes with a reminder that “feldishe sports 
be now exempt,” and that the season is not “mete” for the amuse- 
ments that might delight his spirits. This affords “ Fansye” an 
opportunity of making herself heard : 

assay yf that thie Mevses trades may ought dissolve thie care, 


pervse * some pleasunte stile that may delight the brayne 
and prove by practyse of the pen to file thie wyttes agayne. 


But this advice does not meet with the approval of “Reason.” She 
points out to the poet that 
Devyne Camenes never cold with Mavors’ rage agree, 


Ne yet Minerva mewse with skill was depelie scande * 
When as Bellona did decree * with bloody sworde in hande ; 


and that, if he should allow himself to be hurried by his sympathies 
into championing every cause and “ wrastling in eche wrong,” the 
result must be as useless as though “ he shold stope the streame, or 
sporne against the sone.” Bidding him be ruled by her, she counsels 
him to “mesure by myrthe some meane that may his grieves 
disgest,” to “solace the rage of hevmayne cares within a gladsome 
brest,” and to follow the safer course of “sojourning with silence,” 
unless, indeed, he should be able to find “a frend on whom he may 
repose the secretes of his mynde.” But “rareness of suche one” 
suggests moral reflections on the dangers of flattery, with its “ sewgred 
speech,” and on the fickleness of friendship, “a flyinge birde with 
wings of often change.” These, and a further recommendation to 
prudent silence, which, though it “do allay no rage of stormy 
thoughte,” is at least preferable to the “bankroote gest” distrust, 
bring Reason’s harangue to a close. 


} for weriéd, wearied out. 2 slipper, slippery. 
* Zervse, employ, have recourse to. * scande, attended to. 
5’ When as, whilst. ® decree, hold sway. 
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In a passage of some merit, but so singularly out of place that it 
suggests an error of transcription, the poet proceeds to describe the 
dreary season to which Fancy has already made reference : 


It was when Awtum had __fild full the barnes with corne 
And he that eats and emtyes all away had Awtum worne, 
And wynter windes approcht that doth ibayre the trene, 
And Saturne’s frosts, that steanes the earth had perst the tender grene, 
And dampishe mystes discendes when tempests work much harme, 
And force of stormes do make all cold that somer had made warme, 
whose lustie hewe dispoiled cold not possess the place, 
ne yet abide Boreas’ blasts that althings dothe deface. 


After this digression Reason’s advice is taken into consideration. 
Recognising its wisdom, the poet at first “ seeks by solitarye meanes 
to recreate his minde.” ‘The attempt is not, however, crowned with 
success. He experiences that, “as the sowthfast sayen,” “solytary- 
nes” is but “hewe of dispaire, ffoo to his weale, and frendlie to 
ech payne,” and that slender indeed “are the greves that silence do 
unlade.” In his solitude the evils of his own position crowd up 
before him, he “ beats his branes with bitter bale and woos of worldlie 
force,” he recalls the “painful years” which he has “lingered forth” 
in Scotland, with the sole reward of seeing “ his credyt crak the string 
with those with whome in faythfull league he long before had bene,” 
and himself “ rolled out of Fortune’s lappe.” By a natural transition 
he passes from his own grievances to a consideration of the political 
events which have produced them ; his “ bewsye heade” calls up the 
“‘sowre change,” the “sodaine fall” of the realme “from weale to 
woo, from welthe to wast, and worce if ought might be.” 

The cue for it being thus given, there follows a recapitulation ot 
the “ proceedings ” which are the real subject of the “ Fantasy.” “I 
saw,” the poet says— 


I saw the Quene whose will occurant with her yeres 

was wone ' to worke oft that she wold by counsaile of her peres. 
It was the winged boy had perst * her tender thought, 

and Venus’ joyes so tickled her that force avaled nought ; 
on Darlie did she dote who equall in this mase * 

sought to assalt the forte of fame defenst with yeas and nayes, 
which for a while repulst and had no passage in ; 

but still porsewt did rase the seige* that might the fortresse wyne, 
who, stronglie thus beseiged with battry rounde aboute, 

at last was forst to yeld the keis, she cold not holde hym owte, 
but rendered sacke and spoile unto the victor’s grace, 

so ritch a pray did not the Greks by Helen’s meanes possesse. 








1 wone, wont. 3 perst, pierced. * mase, wild fancy. 
* vase the seige, carry on the siege with increased vigour. 
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To regall charge of rule she did advaunce his state, 
and gave the sworde into his hand that bred civill debate. 
This was affection force that blewe this gale of winde ; 
this regestreth the found pretence' within a woman’s mynde 
this calls us to reporte? and proves the proverbe trewe, 
that wemens wills are sonest wone in that they after rewe. 
This brede a brutyshe broile and causéd cankred spight 
to move the myndes of suche as did_ envy a stranger's might ; 
vnder w*" shade was shrowde an other fyrme intente, 
and so, by color of that change to doe what he was bente, 
w*" made muche myserye and wrought this realme to wracke, 
and sturde* a stiveling sture* amongst the muffled contre-packe 5 
that mustréd eche where* in forme and force of warre, 
and clapt on armor for the feld as the comannded warre. 


Here the poet, who seems anxious to lose no opportunity of 
pointing a moral, interrupts for a while his sombre description of the 
state of Scotland under this “reckles rule,” to introduce his own 
reflections upon ‘‘the slipper state of worldlie wealth that heare on 
earth we finde.” Resuming his lamentation, he records the undeserved 
disgrace of “ those whose grave advice in judgement semed vpright,” 
and the unwise promotion to offices of trust of those “ which grated 7 
but for gayne and gropt for private pray,” who presumptuously at- 
tempted to “ gwide a shipe against the storme,” though they “ had 
not the skill in calm to stire a barge.” 

Lest the application of the general statement should remain 
doubtful, it is illustrated by reference to the leading men of the 
Queen’s party. To each of them a couplet is dedicated, the sym- 
metry being broken in favour of Maxwell alone, who is thought 
worthy of a double share of satire. Unfortunately, however, the 
allusions are so vague and the language in many cases so obscure, 
that it is difficult to catch more than the drift of what is intended to 
characterize the conduct and unveil the motives of each individual : 


I sawe Adthole abridge with craft to conquere cost, 
and forge that fact by forraigne foos that his discent might bost ; 
I sawe what Merton ment by shufflinge for his share, 
imbrasinge those that shrowdes the shame of his possessed care ; 
I sawe howe Cassells crowcht affirmynge yea and na, 
as redyest when chaunce brings chang to drive and drawe that way ; 
I saw Crawforde encroche on stipperie renowne, 
that curre favell* in the court might retche to higher rowme ; * 





2 


’ rvegestreth the found pretence, shows the infatuation. 2 reporte, quote. 
3 sturde, stirred up. 4 stiveling sture, stifling passion. 
5 muffled contre-packe, secret opposition-party. 5 eche where, everywhere. 
* erated, sought with importunity. 8 curre favell, curried favour. 
® yowme, position. 
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I sawe howe Lyddington did powder it' with pen, 

and fyled so his sewgred speche as wone the wills of men ; 
I sawe howe Lyndsey lurkt vnconstant of his trade,? 

alludinge * by his duble meanes that might his lust vnlade ; * 
I sawe howe Hume in hope did hoist the sale aloft, 

and howe he anker weighed with those that most for credyt sought ; 
I sawe howe Ruthven reigned as one of Gnator’s 5 kinde, 

and howe he first preffer’d his ple respondent to his mynde. 
I sawe what Maxwell mente in kindlinge the flame, 

and after howe he sought newe meanes_ to choke the smoke agayne, 
whose dowble dealinge did argewe vnconstant fayth, 

and shamefull wayes blowes forthe the brute® that may record his death; 
with feble force I sawe howe Leonox did entende, 

as thriftie of a princelie rewle to regestre his ende ; 
I saw the weake advise that Darlie did aforde, 

as yonge in wytt as fewe of yeres_ to weld the regall sworde ; 
and sodainelie I saw howe Bulforde credyt sought, 

and howe from nought he start aloft to bear the freey in court.’ 


The political correspondence and historical records of the period 
allow us to remove, in some slight degree, the obscurity which veils 
this passage, and supply concerning the conduct of some of the 
characters alluded to in it such particulars as may help us to under- 
stand, if not the special point of the poet’s satire, at least the general 
reasons which aroused his indignation and drew forth his censure. 

It would have been difficult for the most bitter opponent of the 
royal cause to find in Athole’s conduct during the period here referred 
to anything to justify an attack on his personal character. There is 
consequently no matter for astonishment in the fact that the satirist— 
if our interpretation of the couplet be the correct one—has no more 
heinous offence to reproach him with than fidelity to his trust and 
loyalty to his Queen. ‘These, it is true, he manifested on more than 
one critical occasion. It was to Athole’s house in Dunkeld that 
Mary, knowing herself to be surrounded with spies in Perth, deter- 
mined to retire after the memorable convention at which the intended 
matriage with Darnley was made known. When, a few days later, 
intelligence was brought by Lindsay of Dowhill of a plot formed by 
the confederate Lords to seize the Queen’s person at Parenwell, to 
tear her intended husband and his father from her side, and to slay 


) powder it, create bustle or pother. 2 trade, course. 

® alludinge, deceiving. ‘ ynlade, give free scope to. 

* Gnator—If this be not meant for wature, the only explanation that suggests 
itself is a reference to Gnatho, a flatterer, in Terence, between whom and the 
fierce and intractable Ruthven, however, but little resemblance is perceptible. 

® brute, report. 

* fo bear the freey in court—this expression, which is evidently intended to 
convey the idea of influence or exalted position, may be connected with the 
French faire les frais, 
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all who offered resistance to the deed of violence, it was with Athole 
that Mary concerted measures to frustrate the lawless attempt, and it 
was by his exertions that a body of two hundred loyal gentlemen was 
raised to serve as an escort for her. At the public solemnisation of 
the Queen’s marriage it was Athole who, in recognition of his faithful 
service, led both bride and bridegroom to the altar, and who, at the 
banquet which followed, acted as her carver. That these marks of 
favour were not the only rewards bestowed upon his loyal attachment 
is shown by Randolph in a letter which he wrote to Cecil a few 
months later,! and in which he states the Earl of Athole’s influence 
to be paramount, greater even than Bothwell’s. If we be right in 
interpreting the charge of “abridging with craft to conquer cost” to 
mean that Athole endeavoured to husband the resources of the 
kingdom, it was a course which the state of the Queen’s finances 
more than justified. The pecuniary difficulties in which she was 
involved are repeatedly alluded to in Randolph’s despatches. On 
July 4 we find him informing Cecil of the arrival of a chest supposed 
to contain supplies of money, and significantly adding that “if that 
way the Queen and Darnley have either means or credit, it is so 
much the worse.” ? A fortnight later* he refers more plainly still to 
the desperate condition of the royal exchequer, and states that Mary 
“is so poor at present that ready money she hath very little and 
credit none at all.” In August* he announces that “she hath 
borrowed money of divers, and yet hath not wherewith to pay 
so many soldiers as are levied for two months.” If, under these cir- 
cumstances, Athole set himself the arduous and thankless task of 
narrowly watching over the expenditure of funds which it was so 
difficult to raise, and even if the allusion contained in the enigmatical 
accusation of “ forging that fact by forrayne foos ” should point to any 
part taken by him in obtaining “ about fifteen hundred francs which 
had been sent out of France,” no impartial judge can behold in this 
a proof of anything but loyalty to his kinswoman and Queen. 

The charge of “ shufflinge for his share,” the only intelligible count 
in the indictment contained in the couplet devoted to Morton,. is 
fully justified by the able but unscrupulous statesman’s conduct during 
the period of civil strife to which the “ Phantasey” refers. On the 
formation of the league for which Mary’s intentions towards her cousin 
had afforded a pretence, Morton had joined the ranks of the confede- 
rate Lords. Before long, however, his opposition to the mauriage was 
overcome and his services secured for the royal cause by the sacrifice 

? Randolph to Cecil, Oct. 31, 1565. 2 Ibid. July 4, 1565. 
* Ibid. July 19, 1565. * Cecil’s Journal, 
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on the part of Lennox and Darnley of their claims to the honours 
and estates of Angus. Thougi his motives were very far from being 
disinterested, his conduct was for a while in strict conformity with the 
pledge which had been bought from him, and he successfully exerted 
his influence to conciliate some of the bitterest opponents to the 
royal marriage. Such as it was, however, his loyalty was but short- 
lived. He took umbrage at the part assigned to Lennox in the 
command of the army which marched out to encounter the con- 
federates. In the month of October his treasonable designs were so 
far from being a secret that Randolph described him as “ only making 
fair weather with the Queen till he could espy his time.”! But by 
her prompt and energetic action in compelling him to surrender the 
Castle of Tantallon to the Earl of Athole,? the Queen obliged him to 
declare himself sooner than he had intended, and before his treachery 
could do any material injury to her cause. 

Like his kinsman Morton, Ruthven, though serving in the royal 
army, was in league with the rebels. Between him and Mary there 
had never existed any great sympathy, though, out of consideration 
for Lennox, whose intimate associate he was, she admitted him for 
a while to her favour and confidence. As early as the beginning 
of July, however, it was reported that “the Lord of Ruthven had 
entered into suspicion,’* and three months later he was also 
mentioned amongst those who were “ only making fair weather 
with the Queen.”* His final defection took place at the same 
time and for the same cause as Morton’s, the “plee” which he 
“ preffered ”—that is, the claim which he also laid to a part of the 
Angus estates, in right of Janet Douglas, his wife—having been set 
aside by the royal order which made over Tantallon to Athole. 

The lines directed against Lennox and Darnley require neither 
explanation nor comment. The ambition of the one and the boyish 
weakness and vanity of the other are well known. In selecting 
these as the objects of his satirical allusions, the poet has not 
treated them with greater severity than they deserved, nor, indeed, 
than they have met with at the hands of both contemporary and 
subsequent historians. 

As regards Maxwell, it is not difficult to account for the pro- 
minence given to him, nor for the “ unconstant fayth and shamefull 
ways” with which he is reproached. At the outbreak of hostilities 
he held the office of Warden of the Western Border. The confidence 
placed in him, however, he betrayed, not only by allowing the insur- 
gents to remain unmolested within the district under his keeping, 


' Randolph to Cecil, Oct. 12, 1565. 2 Diurnal of Occurrents. 
* Randolph to Cecil, July 2, 1565. * Diurnal of Occurrents. 
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and actually giving them entertainment, but also by subscribing 
with them ' and devoting a thousand pounds which he had received 
from England to the equipment of a troop of horse for service 
against his sovereign. Mary took his treason so greatly to heart 
that, in a letter to Beton, Archbishop of Glasgow, she inveighed 
in terms seldom to be met with in her correspondence against 
“the traitor Maxwell, who, to his great disgrace, had basely vio- 
lated his faith to her, and sent his son as his pledge to England, 
undeterred by the remembrance of the treatment to which his 
other boy was exposed, of which he had told her himself.”? After 
the Queen’s bloodless victory over her rebellious nobles, and the 
retreat of Moray and his associates from their last city of refuge 
in Scotland, Maxwell, fearful of the consequences of his own 
treasonable conduct, begged to be allowed to return to his allegiance. 
Three days after Mary’s arrival at Dumfries, he was brought be- 
fore her by Bothwell and some of the loyal lords who offered to 
become sureties for his fidelity. He was received with generous 
kindness by his sovereign, who not only granted him a free pardon, but 
carried her magnanimity so far as to accept the hospitality of his castle 
of Lochmaben, where she remained until her return to Edinburgh. 
The couplet in which the satirist tells us how Ledington “ did 
powder it with pen, and fyled so his sewgred speech as wone the 
wills of men,” pithily characterises the secretary’s conduct, not 
merely on the special occasion to which allusion is here made, 
but throughout the whole of his eventful career. The other names 
introduced into the passage are known to be those of noblemen 
who embraced the Queen’s cause, but the records of the period 
make no reference to any acts of theirs of sufficient importance to 
call for either praise or censure, though the subsequent defection of 
some of their number seems to justify the doubt cast on the sincerity 
of their motives. With regard to the last of these names, that of 
Bulford, a careful search has failed to discover any mention of it. 
The chaotic orthography of the whole “ Phantasey” warrants us in 
supposing that it is merely a corrupted form of some more familiar 
appellation. It may possibly be intended to designate Sir James 
Balfour, who, with Rizzio, was one of the Queen’s secretaries, and 
who about this time acquired considerable influence at Court.’ 
With this black list of those who “ prowld for private pray,” the 

poet contrasts the confederate Lords by whom “right was erect 

' Knox’s History of the Reformation. 

2 Queen Mary to Archbishop Beton, Oct. 1, 1565. 

* Capt. Cokbourn to Sir W. Cecil, Jan. 8, 1566. 
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and wilfull wronge supprest,” whose “ judgements ever vncontrolde 
did floryshe with the best,” who “sought by civill meanes for to 
advaunce the realme,” but who were “chast away” because “the 
Quene wold not abide there grave advise that counsaled her to 
watch a better tide.” The names held up to special reverence are those 
of Murray, Hamilton, Argyle, Rothose, Glencairn, Boyd, Ochiltree, and 
Grange, and it is open to question whether their action, in revolting 
from their sovereign and entering into negotiations with Elizabeth 
and her agents, warrants the praise bestowed upon them in the 
following lines : 
ffor Murray’s constant fayth and ardent zeale to truthe 
had not the grace to fordge and feane that worldlie wytts pursewthe ; 
nor Hamilton cold have no hope to hold his seate ; 
nor yet Argile to abide the court the pirrye ' was to greate ; 
Rothose might not resyst that stedfastnes profest ; 
nor Glencarne cold averde with wrong _ that rigor had incest ; * 
nor Boide wold not attempt the trades * of no mystrust ; 
nor Ogletree concure with such as rewléd but for lust ; 
Grange wold not grate for grace, no burden he wold beare 
whose horye head expert in warrs did bred the courtyers feare. 


Having thus recorded the relative strength and merits of the 
contending parties, the poet completes his picture of the lamentable 
state to which the kingdom has been reduced by civil discord ; 
then, with his natural inclination to give prominence to his own 
troubles, bewails the “ unrest ” which embitters his life and is “ pow- 
dering the heires upon his head.” For solace he “ retyres unto his 
booke a space,” there to contemplate, “ with rufull eye, what bale is 
incident in everie estate where tirants do prevale,” and to gather 
“examples that bloodye feicts dothe aske vengiance and thrists for 
bloode againe.” Cyrus, Tomiris, Cambyses, Brutus, Cassius, Bessus, 
Alexander, and Dionysius are called up “to represent the fine of 
tirants’ force,” and to show “ howe the gwiltles bloode that is vniustlie 
shede dothe crave revenge.” Sheer weariness, however, puts an end 
to the dismal meditation, and as the poet sinks into “ swete slepe” it 
seems to him that a messenger is “ thrust in at the doore ” to inform 
him that the Queen herself is at hand. Hereupon Mary enters, 
and without further preface begins “her tale,” to which the second 
part of the “ Phantasey ” is devoted. 

The opening words of the Queen’s confession, for such is the 
form into which her “complante” is thrown, assume that she is 
acquainted with Randolph’s purpose of recording the events of which 


' pirrye, peril. ® incest, given rise to. * trades, course of action. 
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he has been a witness, and are a request that he will “‘inwrape her 
woos within his carefull clewe, that when the recorde is spread every- 
where, the state of her comber first may appear.” Her grief, however, 
as she at once explains, is not for herself—there is no cause why she 
should repine, for all things have succeeded according to her will—it 
is for the miserable state to which her headstrong resistance to the 
advice of those who counselled wise and moderate government has 
reduced her realm. But, before entering fully into her subject, by 
a clever paralepsy she digresses into an account of her birth and 
accomplishments. Written as it is by a professed enemy of Mary 
Stuart’s the passage is of considerable interest, and may help to 
settle the disputed question of her personal gifts : 


I hold it nedles to bragg of my birthe, 

by loyall dascent endowed a quene ; 

my ffather doth wyttnes it even to his death, 
who in this weale most noblie did reigne ; 
and that halffe a Gwyssian ' by birth I bene, 
and howe the Frenshe Kinge in marag did endowe 
me with royall right, a madlie* widowe. 
But I cold bost of bewtie with the best, 

in skilfull poincts of princelie attire, 

and of the golden gwiftes of nature’s behest 
who filed my face of favor freshe and fayre ; 
my bewtie shynes like Phebus in the ayre, 
and nature formed my feater beside 

in such proport * as advanseth my pride. 


Thus fame affatethe ‘ my state to the stares, 
-enfeoft with the gwyftes of nature’s devise, 
that soundes the retreat to others princes eares 
whollie to resigne me the chefest price ; 

but what doth it avale te vant in this wyse ? 
for as the sowre sent the swete tast do spill 

so are the good gwyftes corrupted with ill. 


Foremost amongst the defects that mar the high gifts of nature she 
mentions the “Gwyssian” temper which she has received from her 
mother, and by which she has been led to take the first false step 
“ to wedd as she wold, suche a one as she demed wold serve her lust 
rather then might her weale well upholde.” The fatal marriage being 
thus introduced, she naturally refers to its results, to the opposition 
of those who, having “‘ ever tendered her state, cold not abyde to see 
this myscheffe,” and whom, in her ungovernable temper, in her 
“ rigour and hate,” she “sought to subject to the sword.” This is 

? Gwyssian, belonging to the Guise family. 2 madlie, maidenly. 

* protort, proportion. * affatethe, proclaims. 
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followed by the names of her chief opponents, the list being augmented 
by a few names which do not appear in the first part. Here a passage 
of singular significance even at the present day is unexpectedly 
brought in, in connection with the Duke of Argyle, It is a description 
of the Irish. They are stigmatised “a bloody crewe that whoso they 
take they helples downe hewe,” and their barbarous manner of carrying 
on war and inhuman treatment of the enemy is thus set forth : 

This savage kinde, they knowe no lawe of armes, 

they make not warrs as other do assay, 

they deale not deathe by [zvz¢hout] dredfull harmes, 

yeld or not yeld whoso they take they slay, 

they save no prysonners for ransome nor for pay, 

they hold it hopeles of the bodye dead 

except they see hym cut shorter by the heade. 


From this point the Queen’s “complante” becomes a narrative 
—interspersed with moral reflections on the dangers of despotic 
government and the horrors of civil wars—of the victorious though 
bloodless expedition against the confederate Lords. It is noteworthy 
that, however depreciatory the judgment which she is made to pass 
upon her own conduct, her energy and courage are repeatedly insisted 
upon in terms of unqualified praise: ‘‘The dread of no enemy cold 
me appaile, nor yett no travell endaunte my entent; . . . I dreaded 
no daunger of death to ensewe, no stormy blasts cold make me 
retyre.” Indeed, in one stanza she actually likens herself to Tomiris, 
and though, from the fact that it appears to be made by herself, the 
comparison at first strikes us as unnatural and exaggerated, looked at 
in its proper light, as the testimony of an avowed enemy, it is un- 
doubtedly a high tribute of admiration to her indomitable spirit : 


Amidde w*" rowte, yf thou thie selffe had bene, 
and seen howe I*my matters did contryve, 

thou woldest have reckened me the lustyest Quene 
that ever Europe fostred heare to live ; 

yea, if Tomiris her selffe had bene alive, 

who dreaded great hosts with her tyrannye, 

cold not shewe herself more valiant then I. 


The first episode referred to by the Queen is the pitching of her 
camp near Glasgow, for the purpose of intercepting the rebels who 
had taken up their position near Paisley, but who, dismayed at the 
rapid march of the royal army, hastily retired towards Edinburgh. 
This was on August 31. The poetical narrative is as follows : 


In Glasco towne I entrenched my bandes, 
and they in Paselee, not far distant from thence, 
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where erelie on the morrowe, west by the sande, ' 
they gave me larum with warlicke pretence ; 

we were in armes but they were gone thence, 

to the ffeldes we marcht in battell array, 
expectinge our foos, but they were awaye. 

7 . . . + 
when fame had brought that the Llords were gone 
to Edenbrough towne to wage? men of warre, 
to supplie there force, and make them more stronge 
of expert trayns * to joyne in this jarre, 

I hasted forwarde to interrupt them there, 
but by the way I harde they were gone 
from Edenbroughe, and had clene left the towne. 


In a stanza following immediately upon this, and descriptive of 
the course adopted by Mary on her arrival in Edinburgh, we find the 
confirmation of a statement made by Captain Cockburn,‘ but indig- 
nantly denied as a shameless fabrication by those historians whose 
aim it has been to clear the Queen from every imputation. He 
asserts, not only that she imposed a fine of “20,000 on certain of 
the burgesses of Edinburgh after the termination of the expedition, 
but also that previously to this she had extorted 14,000 marks from 
them for the support of her army. It is the latter part of this state- 
ment which has been challenged, but which undoubtedly receives 
strong support from the following verses : 


And some that had incurred my blame, 

by worde or wronge or other like meane, 

for redye coigne I compounded with them, 
that I might better my soulgiers maynteyne, 
th’unwonted charge that I did susteane 

was thus considered in everie dome 5 

to surpasse the yerelie revenue of my crowne. 


Passing over the Queen’s expedition into Fifeshire and the capture 
of Castle Campbell, “ the castle of gloom,” a formidable stronghold 
belonging to her rebel brother-in-law, the Duke of Argyle, the histori- 
cal part of the narrative hastens on to the final act, the march to 


' Probably Sandyford, close to the river Cart, between Paisley and Renfrew. 
A tradition, still current in the neighbourhood, asserts that Mary once slept at 
Crookston Castle, then belonging to the Lennox family. It may have been on 
this occasion, documentary evidence of any other opportunity for a visit to the 
Castle not being extant. 

* fo wage, to raise. * trayns, bands, * Capt, Cokbourn to Cecil. 

5 dome, judgment, opinion. 
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Dumfries and the Lords’ retreat across the Border. ‘The inglorious 
termination of the rebellion has been pithily summed up by Sir 
James Melville in his Memoirs: “Her Majesty again convened 
forces to pursue the rebels, till at length they were compelled to flee 
into England for refuge, to her who promised by her ambassadors 
to wear her crown in their defence, in case they were driven to any 
strait for their opposition unto the marriage.” The poet is scarcely 
less concise in his record of an event which he could neither hide nor 
gloss over, but upon which he evidently had no wish to dwell : 


. 


We came to Domfreis to attempt our might, 

but all was in vane, our foos were awaie ; 

there was none there that wold us resiste, 

nor yett affirme that I did gainesaye. 

They unable to abide or resist my might 

entred perforce into th’inglishe pale. 

In Carlile they all were constrayned to light, 
where the Lord Scrowpe entreated them all ; 

and th’Erle of Bedforde leivetenante generall 

of th’inglish northe, whose fervent affection 

I ever dreaded to deale in this action, 

whose noble hart enflamed with ruthe 

to see theis Llords driven to dystresse, 

sought the meanes he could to advance the truthe. 
What racke, Randolphe? Thou thie selffe knowes 
I retorned a victore without any blows. 


Though this seemed to indicate a point where the “ Phantasey ” 
might come to a fitting close, it is drawn out for fully a hundred 
lines in order that the moral of the whole narrative may be duly 
brought home to the reader. So far as Mary herself is concerned 
the gist of her long homily may be given in her concluding words : 


Tis fittest for a prince, 
and such as have the regyments of realmes, 
there subjects hartes with myldnes to convince, 
and justice mixt, avoydinge all extremes ; 
ffor like as Phebus with his cherefull beames 
do freshlie force the flagrant flowers to floryshe, 
so rulers’ mildness subjects love do noryshe. 


The poet’s own moralising, with which, as with an epilogue, the 
whole poem is brought to an end, is wider in its application. The 
dangers which beset greatness and the advantages which accompany 
‘* golden mediocrity ” are its leading theme, and are set forth with 
considerable force and originality in a passage which brings together 
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a number of illustrations drawn from inanimate nature, and which 
may be quoted as a specimen of the author’s best manner : 


I then said to myself methinkes this may assure 

all those that clyme to honor’s seate there state may not endure ; 
the hills of highest hight are sonest perskt with sone, 

the silver streames with somer’s drowght are letten oft to rone, 
the loftiest trees and groves are ryfest rent with winde, 

the brushe and breres that thickest grow the flame will sonest finde, 
the loftie rerynge towers there fall the ffeller bee, 

most ferse dothe fulgent lyghtnyng lyght where furthest we may see, 
the gorgyous pallace deckt and reared vp to the skye 

are sonner shokt with wynter stormes_ then meaner buildings bee, 
vpon the highest mounts the stormy wynds do blowe, 

the sewer seate and quyet lief. is in the vale belowe ; 
by reason I regawrde the mean estate most sure, 

that wayteth on the golden meane & harmles may endure ; 
the man that wyselie works in welthe doth feare no tide, 

when fortune failes dispeareth not but stedfastlie abide, 
for He that sendeth stormes with windes and wynter blasts, 

and steanes with hale the wynter face & fils ech soile with frosts 
He slaks the force of cold he sends the somer hote, 

he causethe bayle to stormy harts_ of joy the spring & rote. 
Reader regawrde this well as I of force nowe must, 

appoinct thie mewse to merke my verse thus ruffled up in rust, 
and lerne this last of me: Imbrace thie porpose prest, 

and lett no storme to blowe the blasts to lose the port of rest ; 
and tho the gale be great & frowarde fortune fayle, 

againe when wynde do serve at will hoist not to hye the saile 
ffor prowffe may toche the stone to prove this firme and plaine, 

that no estate may countervale the gyld or golden meane. 


Both the poem and the epistle dedicatory bear a signature, but it 
unfortunately affords no clue to the poet’s identity. Publications, 
records, chronicles, and documents of every kind have been searched 
in vain for a name bearing even a remote resemblance to that of 
“ Thomas Jenye.” If, however, a guess may be hazarded, we would 
point to Thomas Churchyard, the writer of “‘ Scraps from Scotland,” 
as the possible author of ** Master Randolph’s Fantasy.” 


LOUIS BARBE. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE PIONEERS OF SANITARY PROGRESS. 


T the Opening Meeting of the 133rd Session of the Society of 
Arts, an admirable address was delivered by the Chairman of 
the Council, Captain Douglas Galton. His chief theme was the 
sanitary progress of the nation during the reign of Queen Victoria. 
The contrast between the health and happiness of her subjects at the 
beginning and at the Jubilee of this great epoch of our history is 
strongly displayed by the facts and figures that he has so carefully 
sifted, and so judiciously and truthfully arrayed. 

Nevertheless, I cannot refrain from pointing to one serious defect 
in the personal history of this bright picture of our national progress. 
Many names of men who deserve high honour for their contributions 
to this progress are mentioned, and their work is worthily praised ; but 
the two men who rank above them all as the pioneers of sanitary 
reform are not named at all, nor even referred to in passing allusion. 

I refer to the two brothers, George and Andrew Combe. When 
all the insanitary abominations preceding the Victorian era were 
rampant, when science was dumb and legislation impotent in 
reference to such evils, these two men were working with supreme 
earnestness, devotion and most remarkable efficiency, in preaching 
the holy duty and the advantages of obedience to the laws of health ; 
and not only urging and exhorting to such obedience, but expounding 
in scientific and practical detail what are those laws and how such 
obedience should be carried out. 

I have before me a copy of the eighth edition of “The Consti- 
tution of Man,” that was given to me by the great and good man who 
wrote it. This was published in 1847 ; the first edition appeared in 
June 1828. Up to 1847, 80,500 copies of this work had been circu- 
lated. I am not acquainted with the latest figures, but may roughly 
estimate them at nearly double this number. It has hada still greater 
circulation in America, and has been translated into French, German, 
Swedish, and other languages. 
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The section on the “Evils that befall mankind from infringement 
of the Organic Laws,” should be read by those who may think that 
my estimate of George Combe’s contribution to the work in question 
is too high. All his other works are consistent with this, are exten- 
sions of the fundamental principle it teaches. 

Dr. Andrew Combe followed up the work of his brother by 
publishing in 1834 the first edition of “ The Principles of Physiology 
applied to the Preservation of Health and to the Improvement of 
Physical and Mental Education.” Referring to my copy of the 12th 
edition, edited by his nephew, Sir James Coxe, M.D., in 1852, I find 
that 33,000 copies had then been sold in the United Kingdom, and 
about 100,000 copies in America. This work was followed in 1842 by 
a supplementary treatise on “ The Physiology of Digestion considered 
with relation to the Principles of Dietetics,” and “ A Treatise on the 
Physical and Moral Management of Infancy.” 

All these widely-circulated books are written—as such books 
should be, but rarely are, written—with the utmost popular simplicity 
and scientific accuracy, and without any pedantic display of the author's 
own learning, or any assumption of patronage to his pepular readers. 
Every scientific fact is worked out to its practical applications, and 
all these books still remain the best popular treatises that have been 
written on their respective subjects. ‘They are of little or no use as 
examination crams, but to the earnest student of the divinity of 
nature they are invaluable. 

Every step in the fifty years’ progress which Captain Galton has 
recorded was simply an act of obedience, both in principle and detail, 
to the instructions enforced in the books of the two Combes. 

So devoted were these brothers to their work that the principles 
they taught became to them a religion which they devoutly believed 
and most sincerely practised. I had not the privilege of directly 
knowing Dr. Andrew Combe. He died shortly before my acquaint- 
ance with the family commenced, but speaking from intimate know- 
ledge I affirm that George Combe was the most profoundly and truly 
religious man I have ever known. His religion consisted in strict 
obedience to the “ Natural Laws,” based on reverential submission to 
the will of the Lawmaker. “ He lived his gospel” most consistently. 

Those who would contemplate a most crushing satire on con- 
temporary orthodoxy should zow read “ The Constitution of Man,” 
remembering that its author was actively and painfully persecuted in 
his native city as an enemy to religion and morality on account of 
what he there taught. Modern scientists now condemn this same 
teaching as pious extravagance. 
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Captain Galton justly describes H.R.H. the Prince Consort as 
one of the first pioneers of sanitary progress. I may now, without 
any breach of confidence, inform my readers that Albert the Good 
was a student of the works of both the Combes, and honoured them 
with his personal friendship. He consulted George Combe on many 
important matters connected with the education of his children. I 
have little doubt that the memory of the Scotch philosopher is 
sincerely respected by every member of the Royal Family. 


PEDANTS AND CHARLATANS. 


N “An October Study” of Medical Affairs (“‘ The Asclepiad,” 
4th quarter, 1886) Dr. B. W. Richardson says: “ We complain 
often that the world is ignorant, because it does not comprehend our 
learned speech. The wonder truly is how the world tolerates us at 
all in this respect, or gives us patient hearing ; and there is a greater 
wonder still : how we ourselves manage to master the terms we use 
so glibly. Certainly we are forced to devote more brain-work to the 
acquisition of mere useless terms than to all the practical facts we 
know and can put together.” 

He then proceeds to illustrate the “systematically barbarous ” 
character of the language of descriptive anatomy and other branches of 
medical study, adding that “ at last we turn to chemistry, as the most 
fixed of our studies, and except that there is some method in its mad- 
ness, the madness of the language of chemistry is the maddest of all.” 

Those who have read what I have written in this magazine of 
October 1880, December 1886, and in other places, on the subject 
of chemical nomenclature will understand how heartily I agree with 
Dr. Richardson’s advocacy of a “ revision in language.” 

Everybody should distinctly recognise the head-mark of a 
charlatan, whether in medical or any other branch of science. It is 
simple enough. Science is knowledge, and the function of scientific 
language is to communicate knowledge. Therefore any man who, 
pretending to science, wilfully uses language which mystifies instead 
of enlightening his hearers is a charlatan, an impostor. The use 
of technical terms may be necessary and their free use among experts 
who understand them is very advantageous, but in addressing people 
who do not understand them, and are known not to understand, it 
is a farce to use them at all without adequate explanation. 

Everybody should know that medical charlatanism is not limited 
to the vendors of advertised quack medicines. There is a supply 
of medical charlatans in and around Harley Street, W., some even 
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among those who have succeeded in appending to their names the 
fashionable physician’s much coveted trade-mark of F.R.S. 

If patients or the friends of patients were to insist upon demand- 
ing of their medical attendant an intelligible explanation of every 
technical term he uses in speaking to them, the charlatanic practice of 
making professional capital by wilful pedantic mystification would be 
effectively checked. Whoever pays a fee for medical information 
and advice has a right to demand that the terms in which such 
information and advice are given shall be intelligible. 


NOVEL SCIENCE. 


” ‘HE following is amusing, but not at all unusual : 
Penang, Straits Settlements, 
December 15, 1886. 

Sir,—Permit me to protest through the medium of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
against the liberties which fiction has recently taken with our respectable satellite, the 
Moon. Ido not mean such flights of fancy as those in which Jules Verne has indulged 
where the departures from truth are of the very essence of the fiction. But, pass- 
ing by Mrs. Riddell’s heroine who watches the rising of the crescent moon (in 
‘* The World in the Church”), I should like to know how Mr. Haggard can 
explain the conduct of the moon, in his most delightful ‘* King Solomon’s Mines ; ” 
on page 136, ‘*The sun sank and the world was wreathed in shadows. But not 
for long, for see in the east there is a glow, then a bent edge of silver light, and 
at last the full dow of the crescent moon peeps above the plain,” &c. Page 172 (two 
days later), *‘ June 4, total octipes of the sun. . . . For half an hour or more 
there should be /ota/l darkness.”” Page 196 (the night after the total eclipse of the 
sun), ‘‘ as far as was possible by the moonlight all preparations were continued. 
. . - About az hour after midnight. . . spears gleamed out in the moonlight,” 
&c. The activity of the moon in rushing to hide the sun and rushing back 
again to shine until after midnight, is scarcely more wonderful than its remaining 
for half an hour in such a position as to produce complete darkness by an eclipse. 

LOUIS COUTIER BIGGS, 
Chaplain of Penang. 

It would be unreasonable to demand profound scientific attain- 
ments among the qualifications of novel writers, but it might be sup- 
posed that they are observant of common natural phenomena. Such 
observation would surely teach that the bow of the crescent moon is 
only seen on or near the horizon a little after sunset, and then it is 
setting also. It would be unreasonable to expect any observations 
on the bow of the waning moon, as they demand very early rising. 
Neither can be seen other than near to the sun, either setting a little 
after or rising a little before him. 

It is the full moon only that rises in the east while the sun is 
setting in the west, or the nearly full moon that rises shortly after 
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sunset. Everybody knows that the moon shines by reflected sun- 
light, and therefore it is evident that, if the sun is in the west and 
the moon in the east, the side towards both ourselves and the sun 
must be fully illuminated; unless the earth gets so directly in the way 
of the sunbeams as to throw its shadow on the moon and eclipse it ; 
an event only possible at the time of full moon. 

It is equally evident that the moon can only eclipse the sun when 
it comes between us and the sun—that is, when the moon is new, with 
its dark side towards us—and that a full fortnight must elapse before 
the moon can again be full, some days before even the crescent 
bow becomes visible. 

I have but little time for novel-reading, and scant respect for such 
literature ; therefore, with the exception of Dickens and Scott, 
my excursions are limited to one specimen of each of the more 
eminent writers, and I usually find that quite sufficient. 

My sample of Charles Reade (selected because the shortest at 
hand) was “Griffith Gaunt.” In this I found that the incident 
forming the axis round which the climax of the story rotates is 
described as follows. A man has been drowned, and “ the greedy 
pike had cleared, not the features only, but the entire flesh off the 
face ; had left the hair and the tight skin of the forehead, though 
their teeth had raked this last. The remnants they had left made 
what they had-mutilated doubly horrible ; since now it was not a 
skull ; not a skeleton ;.but a face and a man gnawed down to the 
bones and hair and feet.” 

It seems incredible that such a man as Charles Reade should 
have written this, and that his many reviewers should have failed to 
notice its absurdity. This and the instance quoted by Mr. Biggs 
are, however, very instructive. They show how greatly we need to 
reform our methods of school education, which at present include 
little more than words, words, words, leaving the faculties of obser- 
vation and reflection miserably untrained. Had Charles Reade been 
taught to observe things as well as to learn words, and to reflect 
on what he observed, he could not possibly have written the above 
after seeing the mouth of a pike, or even a picture of one. He 
would have observed that it has no gnawing teeth, no possible means 
of picking bones ; that its mouth contains a great number of- sharp 
spines, that merely do the work of grasping its slippery prey, which it 
swallows whole ; that such teeth are incapable of masticating food 
even when it is inside the mouth, still less of gnawing anything that 
is outside. The mouth of such a fish, like the bill of a bird, is 
simply a food-grasping organ. 
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An Optical DREAM. 


T a recent meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, M. 
Stroumbo described a modification of the optical experiment 
of recomposing white light by mingling all the colours of the spectrum. 
A prism is mounted on an axis parallel to its edges, and made to 
rotate so that the seven colours shall be received successively on a 
white screen. When the rotation is sufficiently rapid the separate 
colours disappear, and a band of white light takes their place. 

This reminds me of a curious dream of some years ago, which I 
purposed to enact in the waking state, but have continually delayed 
doing so. I appeared to be lecturing in the old theatre of the 
Philosophical Institution of Birmingham, where my first penny lec- 
tures to the Midland Institute were actually delivered. On the 
lecture-table was a brilliant lamp, surrounded by a drum or cylinder 
composed of upright strips of glass ; violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and red. The whole was mounted on a common whirling 
table. When the lights were lowered the walls of the theatre were 
lighted with vertical bands of glare presenting these colours. Then 
the table and its contents were rapidly whirled, and the walls became 
white. 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE New “LocksteEy HALL,” 


HAT some disappointment should be felt at the apparent 
apostasy of the Laureate from the creed he put forth sixty 
years ago in “Locksley Hall”! furnishes, perhaps, no occasion for 

surprise. It is none the less unphilosophical. Sixty years is not 

only a long period in the life of an individual—it is a long time in 

national growth. A shorter period, after the departure of James II., 

served to witness the total extinction of Jacobite hopes and the 
reconciliation to Hanoverian rule of all but a few “ obstinate recu- 

sants.” In French history, since the Revolution, what events have 

not sixty years witnessed? Think of the change from the Directory 

to the Consulate and the Empire ; the restoration of Bourbon rule ; its 

collapse on “the three days of September”; the ultimate extinction 

of royalty ; the Second Republic and the Second Empire—all of which 

events are comprised in the period between 1792 and 1852 inclusive. 
| When history marches at so rapid a rate there is little cause for 
| wonder if weak-kneed optimists back out of the fight and prophesy 
evil from the hills of refuge. I have myself known men the mention 

of whose names bred something like panic in Courts, who have ended 

| in a philosophical acceptance of views hardly to be distinguished 
| from Conservatism. ‘The party of progress at least will always be led 
by the young, and the few veterans who can keep pace with them are 

men of wholly exceptional energy and endowment. 


STRUGGLE AND REPOSE. 





N the case of most men the analogy between social life and 
political holds good. Activity itself in youth is enjoyment, and 
the mere prospect of a struggle sets the blood in motion. A change 

all but inevitable comes with augmenting years. Conscious of 

stiffening joints and failing vigour, the man of ripe years hesitates to 

mingle actively in the life that was once all excitement. He waits 
| for a pause in the traffic before he crosses a street, across which a few 
years ago he bounded under the heads of horses and almost under 
| the wheels of the vehicles. When older still, he not seldom becomes 
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Table Talk. 


frightened of the noise around him, and elects to retire where he can 
spend the remainder of his years in comparative calm. So with 
politics. In the new order of things for which the thoughts of men 
and the conditions of property are alike preparing the way, the young 
man sees his opportunity. On one side or other he will plunge into 
the fight, the very notion of whichattracts him. The old men, on 
the contrary, wring palsied hands and predict evil. Atthis stage the 
Laureate has arrived. He has always shrunk from crowds, and has 
dwelt in leisurely serenity among appreciative friends, feeling 
even a slight shiver of dissatisfaction at the wind of criticism or even 
the presence of an indifferent one. To expect from him now pzeans in 
honour of coming struggles is childish. It is no more just, however, 
to censure him for being less sanguine in faith than for being less 
active in movement. He is of his time—that is all. Meantime, in 
literary merit much of his work is admirable, and there are many 
passages in the new version of “ Locksley Hall” which in vigour of 
style and in music are worthy of the best. 


A New PHASE oF THE COLLINS-GossE CONTROVERSY. 


CONTROVERSY which might well have been dead and 

buried, and which has scarcely a feature it is pleasant to con- 
template, assumes an aspect with regard to which a few more words 
must be spoken. Since I last spoke in disapproval of the apparent 
animus of Mr. Churton Collins in his attack upon Mr. Gosse, some 
partial vindication of the theory on which his censure is based has 
been supplied. Curious preof has been at least afforded of the 
necessity there is for absolute accuracy in the statements of a man 
occupying a position as lecturer to a University. Dr. Gardiner, the 
historian of “England from the Accession of James I.,” has just 
issued the first volume of his “ History of the Great Civil War.” ! 
Having to deal in this with the character of Edmund Waller, Dr. 
Gardiner says: “ The causes which made him one of the most striking 
of the literary precursors of that style which is usually known as that 
of the Restoration made him also a precursor of Restoration morals 
and of Restoration politics.” In Dr. Gardiner’s careful, accurate, and 
trustworthy book this is perhaps the most oppugnable statement. 
Some passages which follow and deal with the change from “ the 
wild exuberances of the Elizabethan literature” to the more re- 
strained forms of succeeding days, are avowedly drawn from Mr. 
Gosse’s book. Owning to an extremely slight knowledge of the 
history of poetic form, Dr. Gardiner turns to an authority. He 
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naturally takes to the latest book on the subject which comes to him — 


with academic sanction. This, of course, is the proper principle. 
Whether his authority is right or wrong is now hardly to the point. 
The fact that scholars in a certain line have to turn to the works of 
others for information on matters outside their own province is 
proven, and in this the strongest possible motive to painstaking 
accuracy and the sacrifice of “viciousness” to truth is afforded. 
Supposing, for the sake of argument, Dr. Gardiner to be misled by 
Mr. Gosse, a serious wrong is done. At the present moment a man 
may go to works of highest reputation in England, to stock 
authorities, such even as the latest edition of the Encyclopedia, and 
find on some subjects information which is not only inadequate but 
fearfully and flagrantly misleading, 


POET VERSUS METAPHYSICIAN. 


O the controversy concerning English literature at the Univer. 
sities, to which I have more than once referred, Professor 
Dowden contributes a few reflections, which open out an important 
question. He speaks of what he calls the “ belles lettres heresy,” 
and advocates the claims of metaphysics to superiority. “ The study 
of literature,” he says, “ English or other, is not a study solely of 
what is graceful, attractive, and pleasure-giving in books ; it attempts 
to understand the great thoughts of the great thinkers. To know 
Greek literature we must know Aristotle, to know French literature 
we must know Descartes. In English literature of the eighteenth 
century Berkeley and Butler and Hume are greater names than 
Gray and Collins.” The opening sentences of Professor Dowden 
may be unreservedly accepted ; the latter portion, though true in 
itself, is likely to be misleading. Hume is a greater man than 
Collins, let it be granted. Collins, however, though a delightful 
poet, is a man of slight pretensions. In what other century is such 
a parallel possible? Against Dante and Chaucer in medizval times, 
against Shakespeare in later days, what man is there to advance? Is 
Descartes even as potent an influence as Molitre, or Condorcet, or 
Voltaire? ‘The question, indeed, narrows itself to this: Are not the 
greatest thoughts that fructify in the world attributable primarily to 
the poet? Professor Dowden does not directly raise this question. 
It is none the less an outcome of his argument. The world is against 
him. For an occasional treatise on the metaphysicians we have 
an entire literature concerning poets. Few private libraries are 
extensive enough to include all the comment upon men such as 
Shakespeare and Dante. SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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189 Life Department. 


AT 3ist December 1885, being the expiry of a quinquennial period, a 
thorough examination was made into the affairs of the Life Department ; 
a strict valuation was made of the Assets and Liabilities, and nine- 
tenths of the Surplus was allocated among the Policies entitled to 
participate therein. 

The Directors of this Company have been enabled at each 
succeeding quinquennium to congratulate the Policyholders on the 
increasing prosperity of the Life Business; the Surplus declared, of 
which the Policyholders received 90 per cent, having been— 

In 1865 ‘ . £150,000 | In 1875 ; . $257,000 

» 1870 . £192,000 »» 1880 : . $333,000 
In 1885 __. : ; £396,000 

But these figures taken alone do not disclose the whole advantages 
secured for the Assured. While in 1860, 1865, and 1870, the valuations 
were made by the Carlisle Table, and in 1875 by the H™ Table, in 1880 

} a much severer test, that of the H™ Table and 34 per cent interest, was 
! applied; and in 1885 the still severer test of the H™ Table with 3} 
per cent interest, whereby an additional sum, amounting to no less 
than £130,000, as contrasted with the reserve of 1880, was reserved 
for the further security and future profit of the Assured. The change 
from the one table to the other has thus absorbed a large sum which 
will not require to be again provided. 

It is to be observed that by the scheme of this Company the Bonus 
is declared not only on the sum in the Policy, as in the case of many 
Offices, but also on the Bonuses already declared if not surrendered, so 
that as the Policy increases in age the sum on which the Bonus is 
calculated is also increased, and thus the Policies of those who live to 
a good old age obtain the full advantage of Jongevity in the large 
compound bonuses which are periodically added. 

A Bonus does not vest until the expiry of five years, but if a 
Policy emerges at any time after it has been in force for five years there 
is paid not only the Bonuses declared at the preceding quinquennial 
periods, but also a “ prospective” or additional bonus, proportional to 
the period from the last declaration of bonus to the day of death. 
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THE ATTENTION of intending Assurers is invited to the various 
Schemes of Life Assurance :— 


1. Assurance by Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly Payments 
during the whole period of life. 


This Scheme is for those who are able now, and who anticipate that they will 
continue to be able to pay during life the calculated rate of Premium at present age 
sufficient to assure the sum in the Policy. 


2. Assurance if death shall occur within any given period. 


This Scheme is for those who desire to provide, at as low a rate as possible, for the 
contingency of death within a given period. 


3. Half-Premium System. 
Under this Table the Premiums for the first five years are about one-half of those pay- 
able under Scheme I., while those for the remainder of life are siightly higher. _. 
The advantages of this Scheme are, that the Assured gets all the benefit of taking out 
a Policy in early life, while health is unimpaired, at a low rate, and so escapes the weight 
of heavy Premiums during that period when he may be least able to pay them. 


4. Terminable Premiums. 


By this Scheme the Sum Assured is payable at death, but payment of the Premium 
ceases in 10, 15, 20, or 25 years, as the Assu:ed may prefer. 

This Scheme is for those who, in the active years of life, are able to pay a large premium, 
whereby they escape all burden in the later years of life. Policies effected under it possess 
special Non-Forfeitable advantages, inasmuch as in the event of the Premium being 
unpaid they remain in full force for such a proportion of the sum assured as the number of 
Premiums paid bears to the number stipulated for. A Policyholder may thus, at any 
moment, know the precise amount for which he is assured without further payment. 


The attention of intending Assurers is specially invited to this Scheme. 


5. Endowment Assurance System. 

Policies effected on this system are payable to the Assured himself at the end of a 
specified number of years, should he be then living, or to his heirs at his death, if that 
event occur before the expiry of the specified number of years. The Assured, who receives 
the proceeds of the Policy, can invest the amount ; and instead of paying an Annual Premium 
to the end of life, as he would require to do under an ordinary Policy, he may, on attaining 
the specified age, begin to receive the annual produce derived from an investment. 

The Policy thus becomes a provision for the Assured himself in his old age, and 
should he have no near relatives to whom the capital may be left, he may expend it in 
the purchase of an Annuity for himself. 


6. Annual Premiums for Assurance on Two Joint Lives—the 
money to be payable at the death of the first that fails. 


This Scheme is useful for partners in trade; and it also provides for the case of 
those who may be able to afford mutual support during Life—the income of the survivor, 
however, being insufficient for himself alone. 


The Company grants Assurances on the lives of persons Abroad, 
or about to proceed Abroad, at Moderate Rates. Separate Tables 
have been prepared for residents in India and China, and these form 
a special feature in the Company’s Business. 


The Company also provides Endowments for Children, payable 
on the attainment of a specified age. These may be effected by single 
or annual Premiums. 
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ANNUITY BRANCH 


THE COMPANY grants Annuities to Persons of all Ages on 
very favourable terms :— 

1. Immediate Annuities, payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

2. Deferred Annuities, to commence after the expiry of any number of years ; 
and either with or without return of Premiums in the event of death before 
attainment of the age selected for commencement of the Annuity. 

3. Survivorship Annuities, to commence after the failure of one or more lives, 
and either with or without return of Premiums. 


, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


THE. COMPANY was established as a Fire Office in 1809. 


Property of- nearly all descriptions Insured, at Home or Abroad, at the 
lowest Rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. 

The Company holds itself responsible, without extra charge, for damage 
done by explosion of Gas in a building not forming part of any Gas Work. 

The Policies of the Company now extend to cover loss or damage by 
Lightning 0 the property insured, whether set on fire thereby or not. 








RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY 
As at 3lst December 1885 




















I. CAPITAL— 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL . ‘ ; ; £3,000,000 O O 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ° : , . 2,500,000 0 O 
Parp-uP CAPITAL ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 625,000 O O 
II FIRE FUND— 
RESERVE ‘ ‘ : Q : . £1,250,000 0 0 
PREMIUM RESERVE é ‘i ‘ ‘ 382,836 18 1 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOss ACCOUNT . , 53,621 5 4 
Ill. LIFE FUND— £1,686,458 3 5 
ACCUMULATED Funp (Life Branch) . ‘ , £3,552,936 3 3 
Do. do. (Annuity do.) . ‘ ‘ 558,444 3 9 
£4,111,380 7 O 
REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1885 

From the Life Department 
Net Lirz PREMIUMS, INTEREST, &C. . ‘ ; £520,735 9 2 

ANNUITY PREMIUMS (including £70,641:2:9 by 
single payment) and INTEREST : ; 100,518 6 O 
£621,253 15 2 

From the Fire Department 
NET Fire PREMIUMS, INTEREST, &C. . . R 1,238,353 9 8 





£1,859,607 410 


The Accumulated Funds of the Life Department are free from liability in respect : 
of the Fire Department, and in like manner the Accumulated Funds of the Fire 
Department are free from liability in respect of the Life Department. 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Olaims paid on proof of death and title, and not at end of three 
months after proof of death as formerly. 

Premiums adjusted to each half-year of age. 

Minimum Surrender Values fixed, and held at credit of Insured 
for five years. 

Paid-up Policy of liberal amount granted in place of lapsed 
policy, if desired within six months. 

Error in proposal papers not to involve forfeiture of policy 
unless accompanied by fraud. — 

Policies in most cases world-wide from outset. 








ESTABLISHMENT FOR 1886. 
PRESIDENT.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT.—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 


Extraordinary Directors. 
Ricut Hon. LORD WOLVERTON. Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF STRATHMORE. 
Ricut Hon. LORD NORTHBOURNE. Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, Bart., M.P. 
General Court of Directors. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, Esq., Chairman. 








EDINBURGH. 

J. F. WALKER DRUMMOND, Esq. 
DAVID BAIRD WAUCHOPE, Esq. 
Sir JAMES GARDINER BAIRD, Bart. 
GEORGE AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. 
FREDERICK PITMAN, Esq. 
EVAN ALLAN HUNTER, Esq. 
CHARLES GAIRDNER, Esq. 
RALPH DUNDAS, Esq. 
JOHN WHARTON TOD, Esq. 
Hon. HENRY J. MONCREIFF. 
Sir JAMES H. GIBSON-CRAIG, Bart. 
Ricgut Hon. THE EARL OF ELGIN. 
Ricut Hon. Sir THOMAS CLARK, Bart., 

Lerd Provost of Edinburgh. 
CHARLES B. LOGAN, Esq. 


Manager.—A. GILLIES SMITH, F.R.S.E. 
Secretary.—PHILIP R. D. MACLAGAN. 
Actuary.—THOMAS WALLACE 
Medical Officer. 
JOHN MOIR, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Solicitors. 
' J. & F. ANDERSON, W.S. 





LONDON. 
JOHN WHITE CATER, Esq., Chairman. 
Baron SCHRODER, Déf.-Chairman. 
CHARLES MORRISON, Esq. 
PASCOE DU PRE GRENFELL, Esq. 
GEORGE GARDEN NICOL, Esq. 
ALEXANDER H. CAMPBELL, Esq. 
RICHARD BRANDT, Esq. 
GEORGE YOUNG, Esq. 
JOHN SANDERSON, Esq. 
QUINTIN HOGG, Esq. 
Hon. CHARLES W. MILLS, M.P. 
How. CHARLES NAPIER LAWRENCE. 
CHARLES ALEXANDER CATER, Esq. 


ALEXANDER DRAKE KLEINWOR:, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department. 
G. H. BURNETT. 
PHILIP WINSOR. 
E. A. De PAIVA. 
Manager of Life Department & Actuary. 
HENRY COCKBURN. 
Secretary.—F. W. LANCE. 
. HERMANN WEBER, M.D. 
Steet Ge. { H. PORT, M.D. 
Solicitor.—Siar W. R. DRAKE. 


Foreign Sub-Managers. { 


Auditor.—JAMES HALDANE, Chartered Accountant. 





EDINBURGH, 64 PRINOES STREET. 
Chief Offices { sompom, 61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.0. 
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By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? 


By WALTER BESANT & JAMES RICE. 
Reedy-Money Mor- Celia’s Arbour. 


ry A onks of Thelema. 
My Little Girl. ‘Twas in Trafalgar’s 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. B 


ay. 
This Son of Vulcan. | The eamy Side. 
With Harp & Crown. | Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The GoldenButterfly. ' Chaplain of the Fleet 


By WALTER BESANT. 


All Sorts and , ——e of Men. 
The Captains’ Room 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


A Child of Nature. - ~ of Made- 
God and the Man. lin 
Shadow of the Sword Love “Me for Ever. 


By MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 


By MORTIMER COLLINS. 


Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration, 
Prom Midnight to Midnight. 


By MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina. Miss or Mrs. ? 
Basil. The New Magdalen. 
Hide and Seek. 


The Frozen Deep. 
The Dead Secret. = Law and the 
The Queen of Hearts. Lady. 
My Miiscellanies. The Two Destinies. 
The Woman in White | The Haunted Hotel. 


The Moonstone. The Fallen Leaves. 

Man and Wife. Jezebel’s Daughter. 

Poor Miss Finch. The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 


By DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 


By WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Port Salvation. 





THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
POPULAR STORIES BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Many of them Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 





By JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 


y J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady. of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 


3y M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. | Kitty. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. | Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 


Prefaced by SIR BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Har. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. Queen of the Meadow 
For Lack of Gold. In Pastures Green. 
In Love and War. Plower of the Forest. 
What willWorldsay? | A Heart’s Problem. 


For the King. The Braes of Yarrow. 
In Honour Bound. The Golden Shaft 
Of High Degree. 


THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
arth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. eee Saroni’s Wife 
us 


By = ARTHUR HELPS. 
‘van de Biron. 


y MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thorniaroft’s Model. | The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
ated to be Free. 


By HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
Confidence. 


By HARRIETT JAY 
Queen of Connaught. | The Dark Colleen. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


Number Seventeen. | Oakshott Castle. 























THE PICCADILLY 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. Under Which Lord ? 
The Atonement of | WithaSilken Thread 
Dundas bel of 


Leam ’ of the Pamily. 
The World Well Lost | ‘My Love!’ 


By HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


Wetestete Neigh- | A Fair Saxon. 
bour: Dear Lady Disdain. 
My Enemy's Daugh- — ty 


nna Quixote. 
Linley Rochford. Seat of a Season. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 


By MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 


By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
Lost Rose. | The Evil Bye. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open ! Sesame! | Written in Fire. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Life’s Atonement. yy of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. A Model Father. 
Val Strange. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 


By JAMES + al 

Lost Sir Massingberd 
The Best of Husbands 
Pallen Fortunes. 
Halves. 
Walter’s Word. 
What He Cost Her. 

Black than | AGrape froma Thorn 

we're Painted. For Cash Only. 
Kit : a Memory. 


B 

High Sp Spirits. 

Under One Roof. 
Carlyon’s Year. 

A Confidential Agent 
From Exile. 


By E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. 


2.) 





NOVELS—continued. 


By CHARLES READE. 





It is Never Too Late | The Course of True 
Hard Oaab. me A “y h: 
e Autobio 

Peg Wi n. of a Thief. wlntind 
Christie Jo’ me. | Put Yourself in His 
Phetbabe avage | ree Tompation 

e Double 6 ie Tem) on 
Love Me Little, Love | The Wandering Heir. 

Me x A Simpleton. 
Poul Play. A Woman-Hater. 
Cloister and Hearth. | Readiana. 


By MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. | Guy Waterman. 
Ag The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 


By R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | The Violin-player. 
Cressida. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Way We Live Now. | Frau Frohmann. 
American Senator. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 


By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 


What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 


By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 




















By E. LYNN LINTON. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 


By CHARLES READE. 

































Patricia Kemball. Under Which Lord? | It is Never Too Late | The Doane of True 
The Atonement of | WithaSilkenThread| to Mend. 
World Well Lost | “My Lov - Woffington a “Ato ee ereeny 
eo Wor! () ve " 
= y ba ny > a Yoana Put Yourself in His 
un Place. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. The Double Marriage | Terrible Temptation 
Gideon Fleyce. Love Me Little, Love | The Wandering Heir. 
Foul Play” / | 2 Woman Hate 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 9 y: oman- r. 
| Watera al Neigh- AF -~ iF Saxon. Cloister and Hearth. | Readiana. 
My Enemy's Daugh- | Miss Miss Misanthrope. By MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
A mna Quixote Her Mother’s Darling. 
Linley Rochford. Comet of a Season. The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 





By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
Paul Paber, Surgeor. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
By MRS. MACDONELL, Bound to the Wheel. | Guy Waterman. 
Quaker Cousins. Against the | TheLion in the Path. 
OWWworld: The Two Dreamers. 


By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


Lost Rose. | The Evil Eye. By T. W. SPEIGHT. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Open! Sesame! | Written in Fire. By R. A. STERNDALE. 


The Afghan Knife. 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | The Violin-player. 
Cressida. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Life’s Atonement. | Coals of Fire. 
| Joseph’s Goat. — || A Model Father. — a betes Moe nil 
itrange. . b 
American Senator. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 


By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 


By JAMES PAYN. Like Ships upon the Sea. 


Lost Sir Massingberd | By Proxy. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


The Best of Husbands gh Spirits. 
Pallen Fortunes. Under One Roof. Diamond Cut Diamond. 
Walter’ Word A Gontiaer al t 
's Word. onfiden: en’ 
What He Cost Her. | Prom E . By SARAH TYTLER. 
Less Black than > What She Came Through. 
’ we're Painted. For Cash Only. The Bride’s Pass. 
Kit : a Memory. 


By J.S. WINTER. 
By E. C. PRICE. Cavalry Life. 
Valentina. Regimental Legends. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


POPULAR STORIES BY THE BEST AUTHORS, 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? 


By WALTER BESANT & JAMES RICE. 


— ew Mor- Celia’s Arbour. 

onks of Thelema. 
My Litile Girl. *Twas in Trafalgar’s 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 


Bay. 
This Son of Vulcan. | The Teamy Side. 
With Harp & Crown. | Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Golden Butterfly. ' Chaplain of the Fleet 


By WALTER BESANT. 


All Sorts and — of Men. 
The Captains’ Room 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


A Child of Nature. ete of Made- 
God and the Man. 
Shadow of the Sword an “Me for Ever. 


By MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 


By MOR1 MER COLLINS. 


Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration, 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


By MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 


Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina. Miss or Mrs. ? 
Basil. The New Magdalen. 
Hide and Seek. The Frozen Deep. 


The Dead Secret. The Law and tho 
The Queen of Hearts. Lady. 

My Miscellanies. The Two Destinies. 
The Woman in White | The Haunted Hotel. 


The Moonstone. The Fallen Leaves. 
Man and Wife Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Poor Miss Pinch. The Black Robe. 


By DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Poster’s Daughter. 


By WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 





By J. LEITH DERWENT 
Our Lady of Tears. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. | Queen Cophetua. 
= One by One. . 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 


Robin Gray. Queen of the Meadow 
For Lack of Gold. In Pastures Green. 
In Love and War. Flower of the Forest. 
What will World say? | A Heart’s Problem. 
For the King. The Braes of Yarrow. 
In Honour Bound. The Golden Shaft. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. — ce Saroni’s Wife 

ust. 


By SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 


By MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. | The Leaden Casket. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 


By HENRY JAMES; Jun. 
Confidence. 


By HARRIETT JAY. 
Queen of Connaught. | The Dark Colleen. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. | Oakshott Castle. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. {1. 
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FEBRUARY 1887. 


The Gentleman's Plagazine Adbvertiser. 


Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Office, 214 Piccadilly, W., not later than the 18th of the Month, 








| fi LIVER 


—) Positively cured by 


these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
ARIER Indigestion, - Lam 
j Hearty Eatin 


IVER fect remedy Ge Dhezi- 
PILLS. 







ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, etc. 
They regulate the 
Bowels and prevent 
Constipation and Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
aud do not grips or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1:55. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
po atls.14d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 








po.t. 
" Rustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Ho’born Viaduct, London, E.C. 








VECETABLE 


PAIN-KWAER 


The Oldest, Best, and most Widely-known 
Family Medicine in the World. 


GET A BOTTLE TO-DAY 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN-KILLER. 


It instantly Relieves and Cures Severe Scalds, 
Burns, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and Limbs, 
all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken 
internally, Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, 
Cramp in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, and 
Cholera Infantum. PAIN-KILLER is the 
greatest Household Medicine, and affords 
relief not to be obtained by other remedies. 
It harmonises the Nervous and Circulating 
Systems of the body, dispels the agony of Pain, 
gives REST, SLEEP, COMFORT, QUIETUDE. 
It is a purely vegetable remedy for internal 
and external use, and is always PERFECTLY 
SAFE in the hands of even the most in- 
experienced persons. It supersedes the use of 
dangerous Narcotic and Anodyne Remedies. 
Any Chemist can supply it at 1s. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. per bottle. 











MENDS EVERYTHING. 
E'S 


MENDS EVERYTHING 
Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory,Glass, 
gnins. Furniture, Bric-a- Brac, &c. 
as Iron, Solid as a Rock. 

y 1 quantity sold during the 

a past 'f ve years amounted too 


LB, Mepis, 


Lakes Pronounced re Glue 


no Acid, ALWAYS READY.—NO ane 
— REQUIRED. 


Sold in tin cans for Mechanics and am 
Half Piots, 1s. 6d., Pints, 23. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. each, and in bottles g family use, at ed. 
and 1s. Samples free st on receipt of 
stamps or postal order. So by the wholesa'e 
— generally, and retailed by Stationers, Fancy 
oods Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemist, 
-_ ete. Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., © 












Like the Perfume Wafted 


from beds of flowers is the breath that has 
been rendered agreeably odorous with SOZO- 
DONT, which communicates to the teeth a 
marble whiteness, and to the gums a roseate 
tint. Use it, and beautify your mouth. 


Price 2s. 6d. One bottle will last six months. 
Sold by the principal Chemists and Perfumers. 





Now ready—Tenth Edition. 


CONTENTS.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia and Indi- 
gestion. Special Advice 
as to Diet and Regimen. 
Diseases Sympathetic. 
Notes for Dyspeptics. 
Beverages: Airand Ven- 
tilation. Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic 
Cases. 


Sent for one stamp. Address—Publisher, 
46 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
A 











2 THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S LIST, 





Now ready, in 10 vols. 8vo. £4. 10s, or 9s. each. Volume X. is the Glossary. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with 
a Life of the Poet, Notes, Bibliographies, &. By Rev. Atexanper Dyce. With a 
Preface by the late John Forster, and several Portraits. 

This Edition is an exact reprint of the Fourth Edition (July 1880), which was itself a 
reprint of the Third (September 1874); but it is on superior paper (antique-laid, faint-toned, 
and specially designed for this work), and is printed in the finest style of workmanship ly 
Messrs. Hazell, Watson, and Viney (Limited), and is handsomely bound in extra cloth, gilt, gilt 
tops. Dyce’s Edition of Shakespeare, always the most popular and scholarly of the Library 
Editions of the poet, will now be at the same time the cheapest, handiest, and handsomest. 


RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of 
old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, together with some few 
of later date. By Tuomas Percy, D.D. Edited, with a General Introluction, Additional 
Prefaces, Notes, Glossary, &c., by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. In 3 vols. medium 
8ro. cloth, gilt, gilt tops, handsomely printed on antique paper (specially made), 31s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, with large folding Coloured Map of London in Sixteenth 
Century, and other Coloured Plans, &c., 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SOCIETY IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. By Herserr Hatt, 
of H.M.’s Public Record Office. 


* Those who wish to understand the manners and customs of our ancestors of the sixteenth century. as they 
really were, and not as they ought to have been, cannot do better than read it.’—Trurs, December 30, 1886, 


‘Of deep interest..—Morvine Post. 

* Vastly entertaining. —Puncu. 

* Most curious and suggestive..—SaTurnDAY Revirw. 

*A most graphic picture of the times. —WeEsTERN ANTIQUARY. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS OF 
THE WORKS OF W. H. PRESCOTT. Edited by Joun Fosrer 


Kirx. Each Volume handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt top. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
1. History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
2. History of the Conquest of Peru. 
3. History of the Conquest of Mexico. 





Just published. 
THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF MODERN EUROPE 
(1760-1815). An Introductory Study to the General History of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Arcuipacp Weir, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 


CAPITAL. By Kart Marx. Translated by S. Moore and Dr. E. Aveling, 


under the Supervision of F. Engels. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


THE RELIGION OF SOCIALISM. By Ernest Betrorr Bax, 


Author of ‘ Handbook to the History of Philosophy.’ Crown 8vo 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF BRITISH FUNGI. By 


W. px Liste Hay. With several hundred Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt, gilt top, 15s. 


THOUGHTS OF A LIFETIME. By F. A. Warr, B.A. Crown 
8vo. cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
* Several interesting essays.'— MORNING Post. 





' SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK BY LORD TENNYSON. 


LOCKSLEY HALL: Sixty Years After, &c., 
By LORD TENNYSON. 


NOW PUBLISHING MONTHLY. POPULAR EDITION. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. [Edited by Joun Moxey. 


Johnson, By Lesiie STEPHEN. ffende. | Gibbon. By J.Corrgr Morison.  [Jarch. 
Scott. By BR. H. Hurron. [ Ready. Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. [April. 











Feap. 8vo, 68. 





ONE SHILLING each, or in cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 





JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. A Memoir. 

(1818-1885.) By THOMAS HuGuHeEs, Q.C. With a New Portrait. 8vo. (Jn a few day+, 
A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MITCHELHURST PLACE.’ 

A GARDEN OF MEMORIES; MRS. AUSTIN; LIZZIE’S BARGAIN. 


Three Stories. By MARGARET VELEY, Author of ‘ Mitchelhurst Place,’ ‘For Percival,’ &. 2 vols. Globe 
8vo. 12s. (Jmmediatly. 





—_— 





A JUBILEE BOOK BY MISS YONGE. 


THE VICTORIAN HALF-CENTURY. By Cuartorre M. Yonuz, Author of 
*The Heir of Redclyffe,’ ‘Cameos from English History. With a new Portrait of the Queen. 


Crown 8vo. paper cover, ls.; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 








OUR NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. A Short Sketch for Schools. By Anxa 
BUCKLAND. 18mo.1 
WORKS by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Poems, Madam How and Lady, Literary and General 
Yeast. Raf ; or, First Lessons Lectures. 
Alton Locke. Harth- Lore for Chil- | Daily Thoughts. Selected 


Westward Ho! 

The Heroes. 

Hypatia 

Hereward the Wake. 

Glaucus; or, The Wonders 
of the Sea-Shore. 

Two Years Ago. 

The Water Babies: a Fairy 
Tale for a Land Baby. 

The Hermits. 


dre 
Prose Taylls, New and Old. 
Historical Lectures and 
Essays. 
Sanitary and _ Social Lec- 
tures and Essays. 
Scientific Lectures and 


Essays. : 
Health and Education. 
Selections from some of the 

Writings of Rev. Charles 


from the Writings of CuARIEs 
KINGSLEY. By his Wire, 


Out of the Deep. Words 
for the Sorrowful. From 
the Writings of CHARLEY 
KINGSLEY. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Water Babies:a Fairy 
Tale for a Land Baby. 
New Edition, with a Hundrei 
New Pictures by LInLEy Sam- 
BOURNE, engraved by J. Swain. 








At Last: a Christmas in 
the West Indies. 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 


In Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Zoroaster. | A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 


In Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 
Mr. Isaacs: A Tale of Modern India. Doctor Claudius. | 


Kingsley, M.A. Fep. 4to. 12s. 6d 





A Roman Singer. 





‘A magazine which has no rival in England..—THE Toes, 
A Paper on ROBERT BURNS, by Mr. James 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE Sime, with Illustrations, and a New 
“ Poem by Mr. A. C. Swinnurne, appear in 
A Series of Important Paperson IRELAND, by the 


Author of "Jour Hauirax, Gustiexas’ with] THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Illustrations by FREDERICK ‘NoEL PATON, under 
the title of ‘AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY,’ are 
FOR FEBRUARY. 
Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d.; by post, &d. 





IRELAND—AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 








now THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED M MAGAZINE. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Monthly, price 6d., by post, 8d. 














MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W,C. 
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WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Second-Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


HILDREN oF GIBEON 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &c. 


‘We give without hesitation the foremost place to Mr. Besant, whose work, always so admirable and spirited, 
acquires double importance from the enthusiasm with which it is inspired. —BLAcKWOOD’s MAGAZINE. 

* Perhaps we have never been more impressed by Mr. Besant’s originality of thought and versatility of con- 
ception than in his “Children of Gibeon.” It is intensely interesting from first to last; even the slightest of 
the characters are living and breathing......Thestory is full of strong natural pathos. As the chequered thread of 
human destinies is woven out of the dark and the bright, so here we have a constant underplay of fun and 
humour, We smile when we are inclined to sigb, and are made to laugh outright when the writer has been most 
in earnest. Nor is his story merely enlivened by occasional outbreaks of drollery. Some of the characters, and 
not the least solemn of them, are consistently humorous.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

*“ Ohildren of Gibeon” is not as other stories, but is a work with certain marked characteristics distinguish- 
ing it even from those novels with a purpose, to the category of which it nevertheless belongs. Mr. Besant’s 
new novel is in a peculiar sense a part of the literature of the time. The “ Novelistof the East End,” as Mr. 
Besant might be called, has once more dealt with our greatest social problem, the Life of the Poor. His earlier 
work on the same subject has borne rich fruit in the project of a Palace of Delight ; we can wish the present one 
no higher success than that it may lead to something of the same kind. It revives a mode of fiction, and it may 
revive a school. A powerfal writer is reversing the common order of progress, and is moving from West to East 
in search of type and incident, and others are likely to follow when they see what he has brought back.’—DaiLy 
NEws. 

* here is no more charming novelist living than Mr. Besant...... There is one benuty that marks his novels, 
and it is one that would give novels far less brilliant a supreme interest. They are all inspired by a warm and 
true love of humanity, particularly weak and suffering humanity. In this matter-of-fact age it is a great virtue 
to hold the ideal up before the eyes of men too apt to forget it in the real. It is this perception of the ideal 
which raises Mr. Besant’s novels above the level of ordinary fiction, and makes them akin to poetry. —GLasGow 


HERALD. 
‘Mr. Besant’s vivid and interesting novel...... An excellent plot, a brilliant dramatic development, a fair 
amount of character painting, and a nobleaim...... It is impossible to exaggerate our sympathy with his aim, and 


our admiration for the imagination and artistic power shown in the parable which clothes it is great......A 
brilliancy, vigour, and sympathy that have recalled to us the days of Christian Socialism, and the finest work of 
Charles Kingsley. —CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

‘The plot is both skilful and original, and takes entire possession of the reader’s interest and sympathies.’ — 
LITERARY WORLD. 

‘“ Children of Gibeon” has much of the charm about it that is seldom wanting in anything Mr. Besant 
writes......All those who enjoyed “ All Sorts and Conditions ” will welcome “ Children of Gibeon.”’—ACADEMY. 

‘Mr. Besant can strike many keys, and that which he struck in “ All Sorts and Conditions” is not the least 
melodious and touching. “Children of Gibeon” is evidence that Mr. Besant has not lost either his burning 
sympathy with the toiling millions or the faculty of giving expression to it.’—Tigs. 

‘In “ Children of Gibeon” Mr. Besant pleads once more the cause of the working classe; ; a righteous cause, 
and pleaded well, with sincerity, good temper, and good sense.’—WOoRLD. 

‘ The author, as a moral and literary Archimedes, attempts to move the world, and he will certainly move his 
readers. Great is the vigour, irresistible the pathos, he throws into his descriptions, Mr. Besant will not only 
amuse his readers at one time, delight them at another, astonish them frequently, provoke them sometimes, but 
he will enlighten them and instruct them.’—Sr. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Besant’s purpose is good, and his latest novel is powerful...... His heart burns within him at the trials 
of the working poor. The manner in which he brings his case before his readers is most ingenious and striking. 
The plot is remarkable in every way......The story is told with admirable grace and force and humour. The 
reader feels the pages glowing as he masters their contents, and he or she must be more than ‘commonly unsus- 
ceptible who does not respond to the cry of the author. As a story, “Children of Gibeon” is most masterly ; as a 
book full of instruction it has seldom been equalled,.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘Another of Mr. Besant’s clever novels...... Besides proclaiming truths that can never be too often enforced, 
“Children of Gibeon” is a powerful story, which pleads feelingly and forcibly the cause of the poor, and is full of 
striking incidents.—MOoRNING Post. 

‘The author of “ All Sorts and Conditions” described that popular work as “an impossible story,” and he 
has followed it by another of equal interest and equal impossibility, and a more than equally serious purpose...... 
“Children of Gibeon” is much more seriously radical than “ All Sorts and Conditions”; and perhaps before 
long Mr. Besant may write something suggestive of a solution, as here he has written something powerfully 
suggestive of a problem.’—BRITISH WEEKLY. 

‘Children of Gibeon” is edifying and full of good suggestions. To say that it is by Mr. Walter Besant is, 
of course, to say that the style is good, that there are many witticisms and amusing little sarcasms in it, and 
that it will be enjoyed, not only by all whocan appreciate pictures of the Millaisand Du Maurier style, but by 
all whose ears are open to tales of reality and of pity..—-PaLL MALL GAZETTE. ‘ 

* One gets génuine pleasure out of Mr. Besant’s genial humour, his quick sympathy with human nature, his 
raillery, and his good-tempered sarcasm, all the more crushing because he is never angry; atid the cleverness of 
the main contrivance of his story has that spontaneous charm which is the mark of originality......Gratitude is 
due to Mr. Eceant for preserving the best traditions of the older school of fiction..—-ATHENZEUM. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Just published, 2 vols. 8yo. 32s. Just published, crown 8vo. &s. 
HISTORY OLAV THE KING, 
OF THE 
AND 


UNITED STATES OLAV, 


From the Foundation of Virginia to the 
Reconstruction of the Union. KING AND MARTYR. 
By JOHN FULFORD VICARY, 


By PERCY GREG, 
Author of ‘Across the Zodiac’ and Author of ‘An American in Norway,’ 


‘ Sauguelac.’ ‘ Readings from the Dane,’ &e. 








SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Col. W. F.B. Lavarr, 
ng inne retired, Author of ‘Our Burmese Wars’ &c. Crown 8vo. with Portrait of Sir 


COLONIAL FRANCE: its History, Administration, and Commerce. By Capt. C, B. Normay, 
late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff-Corps, Author of ‘ America ; or, the Campaign of 1877,’ ‘ Tonkin ; 
or, France in the Far East.’ Demy 8vo, with Map, 15s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 1836 TO 1880. By Capt. Lioner 
J. TRoTTER, Author of ‘A History of the British Empire in India,’ ‘Warren Hastings: a Biography,’ &c. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. . 

WORLDLY TALES. Inscribed to Edmund Yates. By J. W. Susrer, C.S.1., Author of 


* Who is Mary?’ ‘ At Home and in India,’ &c.- Crown 8vo. boards, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY: An Autobiography. By Cuartrs Mackay, LL.D, 2 vols. 


Crown 8yo, 21s. 


CHARON, AND SERMONS FROM THE STYX. By the Author of the ‘ Rosicrucians.’ 
Fep. 1s. 


NAVAL REFORM. From the French of Mons, Gasriet Cuarmes, Translated by J. Gornon- 


CumMine. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. By Mrs. Prarren. With 4 Chromolithographs 


and 100 Drawings by the Authoress. Crown 8vo. ‘12s, plain ; 25s, coloured, 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. Il. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


THE HAUNTED HOMES AND FAMILY TRADITIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Jonn H. INGramM. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R, Hawets. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes. New Edition. With Portrait. 7s. ¢d. 





NEW NOVELS. 
PEGGY: a Tale of the Irish Rebellion. By Mrs. Dawanr. 1 vol. 
UNREST ; or, the Newer Republic. By W. Eart Honesoy, 1 vol. 





London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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EVERY FRIDAY, price 2d. Yearly, post-free, 10s. 10d. 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents and at Messrs. W. H. Smith § Son's Bookstalls, 


E AL. 'T' Ei: 


A Weekly Journal of Domestic and Sanitary Science. 
Edited by Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 


* Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words—HEALTH, peace, and competence.’—PopPr. 


VOLUME 
VOLUME 


II., October 1883 to 
VOLUME yy April 1884 to Se 








VOLUME +» October 1884 to March 1885, 
VOLUME wv: April 1885 to September 188 
VOLUME » October 1885 to 


I., April 1883 to September 1883, price 7s. 6d. 
: arch 1884, price 7s. 6d 
tember 1884, price 7s. 6d. 


rice 7s. 6d. 
» ready, price 7s. 6d. 


arch 1886, ready, price 7s. 6 


VOLUME vit? April 1886 to September - 1886, ready, price 7s. 6d. 


6 EALTH’ has been successfully established to supply a felt and growing demand for a weekly periodical 
| | — shall deal with all matters relating to the Preservation of Health and the Prevention 


of Dise 





The towing articles have been completed in serial form. The numbers in which they appear can be had 
through any agent, or direct from the publishers, by remitting extra the cost of postage :— 


Sleep Walking. 7 Nos, 
Infants. 8 Nos. 


Physical Training for Children. 5 Nos. 
‘Seteyeles, and their Relation to Health. 


Digestion. | 11 Nos. 
Nursing. 5 Nos. 


Electrical appliances and their Bmploy- 
to Health. Completed in 9 Nos. 
What to do when Fever invades the 


ment as Ai 


House, 11 Nos, 
The Hair, Skin, and Teeth. 


Quacks. 


Economical 





14 Nos. 


How to become Thin or Fat. 
Our Useful Note Book. 
Examinations, Schools, and Health. 5 Nos, 
Public Parks and Open Spaces. 9 Nos. 


Health and Holidays. 29 Nos. 

Hydrophobia: its a ature, Causes, and 
Treatment. 6 Nos 

10 Nos. 

Germ Theory of Disease, 7 Nos. 

Calisthenics. 

Cottage Hospitals. 7 Nos. 


12 Nos, 


eals. 11 Nos. 
11 Nos. 
7 Nos. 


Other Serial Articles are being published in Heattu. 
The New Volume (VIII.) commenced with No. 182 (Oct. 1, 1886). 


London: A. P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





coe CAMERA 


A Monthly Magazine for all those interested in the Practice of Photography, 
PUBLISHED ON THE Ist OF EVERY MONTH. 
Yearly Subscription (including Home Postage), 7s. 6d. 


To the Continent, Canada, United States, and Egypt, 7s. 6d. ; 
Africa, the East Indies, China, &c., 9s. ; 


to West Indies and South America, 8s.; to South 
; to Australia, New Zealand, &c., 10s. . 


ALL 8U BSORIPTIONS ARE’ PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Cheques and Money or Postal Orders to be made payable to the Publishers, Messrs, WYMAN & SONS. 


“THE CAMERA’ can be had of the following Agents :— 


LONDON. | 
Messrs, ALLEN & Co. Ave Maria Lane 
Mr. Buatnr, Royal Exchange. 
Messrs. PoTTLE & Son, Royal Ex- 
change. 
Mr. JouN BROWNING, 63 Strand. 
Mr. Curr, Vauxhall Bridee Road. | 
Mr. Cortice, Catherine St., Strand. | 
Messrs. Hamivron, ADAMs & Co., | 
Paternoster Row. | 
Messrs. Hinton & Co., Bedford St., 
Covent Garden. 
Messrs. HuGHes & Son, 
cburch Street. 
Mr. Jones, Little Queen Street. 
Messra. KENT & Co., Paternoster Row 
Mr. WALTER LAWLEY, 8 Coventry 
Street, & 78 Farringdon Street. 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC Co., 108 
Regent Street, & 54 Cheapside. 
MARLBOROUGH & Sons, Old Bailey. 
Mr.G.S. Martin, Bream’s Buildings 
Chancery Lane. 
Puoro-ArtTists’ Storss, 43 Charter- 
house Square. 
Messrs. Roprmvson & Sons, 172 
Regent Street. 


39 Fen- 








London. — Continued. 


Messrs. Rrrcnir, Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Street. 


Messrs. SHEW & Co., 88 Newman St. | 
| Mr. STANLEY, 


Railway 
London Bridge. 
Messrs. SPOONER & Co., 379 Strand, 
Messrs. JENKINS & Co., Stationers’ 

Hall Court. 
Messrs. Smrpson, Shoe Lane. 


Approach, 


Messrs. OSBORNE, Bishopsgate Street, 


Without. 

Messrs, HORNE, THORNTHWAITE & 
Woop, Strand. 

Mr. H. Vickers, Strand. 

Mr. Woon, 74 Cheapside. 


MANCHESTER. 





Mr. F.T. CHAPMAN,7 Albert Square. 


Mr. JoHN HEYwoop, Deansgate. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Messrs. J. LANCASTER & Sons. 
Mr. Aston, High Street. 

Mr. HutME, New Street. 











| BRADFORD. 

| Mr. G. D. Scorau, 11 Leeds Road. 
BELFAST. 

Mr. W. NICHOLL, 58 Donegal Street. 

CARDIFF. 


| THE PHOTOGRAPHIC AND MATERIAL 
| Derdr, 11 St. John’s Square. 


DUBLIN. 











GILL & Son, Upper Sackville Street. 
DUNDEE. 
Mr. G. Lowpgy, Reform Street. 
EDINBURGH. 
Mr. J. M. TURNBULL, 6 Rose Street. 








YORK. —Mr. Bentteyvy. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SHADOW OF A CRIME.’ 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, At every Library. 


A SON OF HACAR. 


Btomance of our Vime. 
By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘The Shadow of a Crime.’ 


The SCOTSMAN says :—‘ It is believed that this second of Mr. Caine’s novels will leave no uncertainty as to 
his place among novelists. It has appeared in two syndicates of newspapers, and has since been almost entirely 
re-written.’ 

The Editor of the PEorpLE’s JourRNAL writes :—‘ Nothing more striking and absorbing has appeared in serial 
fiction.’ 

The Editor of the MANCHESTER WEEKLY TiMEs writes :—‘ We found it a fine and powerful story of the 
deepest interest.’ 

The Editor of the LivErrool Mercury writes ;—‘ There are parts of it that seem to me to be powerful 
b-vond anything now being written...... The finest story we have yet printed.’ The following sentence is 
extracted from areview in the same paper :—‘ Taken altogether the story is in every sense of the word a great 
story. It is not more remarkable for the skill with which its plot is constructed and developed, and the truth 
to vature with which its characters are delineated, than it is for the freshness both of its motive and treatment 
aud the unbeaten track in which it travels.’—LiverPooL MERcuRY. 





Now ready, picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Burglars in Paradise. 


By E. STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ &c. 


‘“ Burglars in Paradise” may be taken as a seauel to that amusing sketch, “ An Old Maid’s Paradise.”...... 
The three chief actors are as delightfully presented as in the old days of an unviolated Paradise. The incident of 
the burglary is humorously told and cleverly developed. —SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘ Miss Phelps’ new and most attractive story......“ Burglars in Paradise” is a book not to be criticised, but 
to be taken in small doses.’—AcADEMY. 


‘Readers who do not secure “ Burglars in Paradise” must blame themselves for losing a rare treat’ 
WHITEHALL R&VI8W. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HELEN’S BABIES,’ 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Brueton’s Bayou. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of ‘Helen's Babies’ &c. 


‘No book by the author of “ Helen's Babies” is likely to lack humour, and what between its humour and its 
freshness “* Brueton’s Bayou ” is a most entertaining story..—GLAasGow HERALD. 

‘In originality of motive, in freshness of treatment, and in a winning, pathetic grace, which is not a mere 
ornament of the story, but is wrought into its very fabric, *‘ Brueton’s Bayou” stands along among recent novels, 
-...The Brueton family are charming, and the single character of the Major—the strong, selfless, high-minded 
gentleman—would suffice to make any book memorable. “ Brueton’s Bayou” will certainly not besoon forgotten 
by any reader.’—ACADEMY, 

‘This delightful story will not fail to add considerably to the laurels of the author of “ Helen's Babies.’ 


We have seldom read a book in which prosaic humour and poetical sentiment are so well combined.’ 
WEsTERN DalLy MERCURY, 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


Animal Anecdotes, 


ARRANGED ON A NEW PRINCIPLE. 


By H. A. PAGE, Author of ‘ Life of De Quincey,’ ‘Thoreau: a Study,’ &e. 


. __, ‘Lovers of animals will find many stories setting forth the bright sides cf their favourites—their wonderful 
instinct, their fidelity, love, intelligence, memory, and trustworthiness. —MorNING Post. 
* Most interesting. No one can read this book without being better for it....... The editor has done a service 
in giving it to the reading public.’—ViNTon’s GAzETTE. 
, ‘A most interesting compilation. Mr. Page sets himself to illustrate the now widely accepted opinion that 
animals have reason as well as instinct. Remarkable instances, too, he adduces of the appearance of a sense of 
conscience where it is not generally supposed to reside.’—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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[Nearly Ready. 


FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND ANECDOTIC, 


From the Recent History of Industry and Commerce. 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 


ISSUE OF A THIRD VOLUME, 


DEMY 8vo. CONTAINING ABOUT 450 PAGES AND SEVERAL PORTRAITS. 








PROSPECTUS. 


In the Preface to the first two volumes of this work, its aim and scope were set forth in the 
fu!lowing words : 

‘In Current Literature few things have a greater charm to busy men than any trustworthy record 
of successful enterprise, especially when the story bears upon yesterday or to-day. No wonder that 
it is 30. 

* Now, perhaps, more than ever, calm, well-directed effort and scientific insight ; indomitable pluck 
and that ready resolution which knows when to seize the moment of fortune—are the grand character- 
istics which give power to win a prize in the arena of modern competition. 

‘To know something, therefore, of the men who have succeeded becomes of increasing interest to 
those in the thick of the fight at the present moment. The lucky hit or the lost chance, the far-seen 
enterprise demanding years of quiet, patient labour and stern endurance—are a kind of commercial 
history which carries its own lesson of elastic hope or sober caution to the eager men of to-day. 

‘In such studies of character and energy we observe at work the ready wit which’ sees a new 
market, and the prompt resource which supplies it; the skilful utilisation of a waste-product ; the 
building up of new industrial colonies, as remarkable for their social as for their commercial advan- 
tages; the forging of links of connection between eminent business houses and the highest offices 
of state; the magic of mechanical power and inventive genius applied to the cheapening of some 
article of every-day consumption; the Art which casts a brightening fancy upon even the mean 
utensils of the poorest household. Above all, we can mark the influence of fidelity to engagements, 
and the sagacity and wise liberality which know when to foster a struggling industry. 

‘ All the forces, in short, which bend the powers of Nature and the rugged products of the Earth 
to the comfort and the grace of man’s life are before us. We see them in full play amidst the small 
beginnings and the marvellous expansion of Commercial Houses whose members have won wealth, 
social rank, and a world-wide reputation. 

‘ Some years ago the Editor of this Volume, in company with various writers, set about the task 
cf which the result is-here offered to the public. 

‘ The endeavour has been to. take down from the lips of the living, facts not previously reduced 
to writing ; and also to collect and_crystallise the valuable material lying about in fugitive literature 
and out-of-the-way storehouses. 

*It has been no easy matter to gather and sift the curiously scattered information which thus 
gave the key to such varied efforts as those of the men represented in this Volume. Many visits had 
to be paid to different parts of the Country and numerous appeals made, in person and by letter, to 
those who were found to be the sole living depositaries of the knowledge desired. 

‘It would be tedious to tender in detail acknowledgments for that large and generous aid which 
has made this book possible—the reminiscences so kindly placed at our service by those who have 
had special opportunities for observation ; the authentic anecdotes (often throwing remarkable light 
on obscure beginnings), as well as the practical knowledge which has helped us to thread our way 
amidst the tangled history of complex mechanical inventions and industrial improvements. 

‘It is hoped that this book may thus be found a genvine contribution to our Commercial History. 
Those only who have been engaged in a similar task can fairly estimate the labour involved in welding 
such an enormous mass of miscellaneous matter into homogeneous form, so as to give a clear, succinct 
idea of the rise and progress of Houses which have made a very distinct mark on the Industrial and 
Mercantile World.’ 

To this we may now add that the highest expectations have been fulfilled in the generous reception 
eecorded to the work by the press and the public, and that in issuing a third volume, got together on 

recisely the same lines, and comprising a number of sketches of the rise and progress of Men and 

Firms of equal eminence to those included in the earlier portion of the work, the Editor has every 
confidence in this being as warmly welcomed as that was—constituting, as it does, a chapter of recené 
industrial history which may be regarded as of the first importance in connection with the commercial 
development of the English nation. 
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A Second Edition is now at Press of Vols. I. and II. which incorporates various extefisive and important 
alterations on several sections—also fresh Portraits. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUMES I. AND Il. 





VOL. I, VOL, II. 
I.—THE STORY OF ISAAC HOLDEN. I.—THE FOSTERS OF QUEENSBURY. 
I—S. C. LISTER AND THE STORY OF a 
‘BILK WASTE! II,—HORNBY CASTLE. 


IIL—THE LOW MOOR IRON COMPANY AND | /Il.—THE FORTUNES OF THE GLADSTONE 


THE FORTUNES OF THE GATHORNE- 





HARDY FAMILY. IV.-THE FORTUNES OF THE BRIGHT 
IV.—SIR JOSIAH MASON OF BIRMINGHAM. FAMILY, 
V._THE ROMANCE OF INVENTION: SIR V._THE FAIRBAIRNS OF MANCHESTE 
HENRY BESSEMER. AND LEEDS. res: 
VISIR PRED OWN «AND «MODERN | yj,THE REVOLUTIONS OF INDUSTRY: W. 
H. PERKINS, F.R.S. 
VIL—THE SALTS AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
ALPACA, VIL—THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
VIII.—THE PEASES OF DARLINGTON. VIII.—MESSRS. THOMAS WILSON, SONS, & Co. 
IX._-THE FISONS AND FORSTERS OF THE HULL SHIPOWNERS, 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. IX._MESSRS. BASS AND THE BURTON 
X.—_THE FIELDENS OF TODMORDEN. BREWERIES. 


SECOND EDITION, WITH PORTRAITS, &c. 





CONTENTS OF VOLUME III. 


I.--HORROCKSES, MILLER, & Co., AND THE V.—THE CROSSLEYS OF HALIFAX, AND THE 
RISE AND GROWTH OF PRESTON CARPET MANUFACTURE. 
AND ITS COTTON TRADE. ; VL—THE KITSONS OF LEEDS, AND L0%0- 


Il.—THE MINTONS OF STOKE-UPON-TRENT | . MOTIVE ENGINEERING. 
AND THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY VIL—THE RICHARDSONS OF BESSBROOK, 


TRADE, AND THE ULSTER LINEN TRADE. 
IllL—SIR Wa. G. ARMSTRONG, MITCHELL, & VIIL—THE PLATTS OF OLDHAM: TIE 
Co., AND MODERN ORDNANCE, GREATEST MACHINE WORKS IN THE 
WORLD. 





IV._THE HENRYS OF MANCHESTER AND 
BRADFORD: A CHAPTER OF MER- | IX.—SIR DONALD CURRIE AND THE CASTI 
CHANT ROMANCE. ' LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS. 





From THE TIMES. 


‘The anonymous authors of these volumes have done for the romance of trade what Sir Bernard Burke and 
others have done for the romance of the aristocracy, and in many respects the former subject is the more 
interesting of the two. We hear of the growth of great national industries from small beginnings and strange 
discoveries. We follow ingenious inventors in their patient labours, almost always pursued indefatigably, and 
often at enormous expense. Nor is there anything more sensational in the fancies of “ Monte Christo” than the 
rapid fortunes which have rewarded successful discoveries. It is perhaps too much our habit to regard men 
who have grown rich by trade or commerce as an inferior class in point of intelligence to those who aspire to 
make their mark in politics or the learned profess‘ons. And, no doubt, for the routine of commerce and trade, 
ordinary plodding perseverance, with some practical shrewdness, may suffice. But these volumes show very 
conclusively that to rise quickly and conspicuously above the industrial crowd demands a combination of 
exceptional qualities. What chiefly strikes us is that the most remarkable men among the subjects of thia 
miscellaneous collection of biographies bave shown an early and irrepressible bent towards the vocation fit 
which they had a strong and special genius. As arule it is not the trader born into a prosperous business who 
bas done best, though business talents have frequently been hereditary in successive generations. On tle 
contrary, the Napoleons of original enterprise have usually come from very opposite ranks, either above or below 
the great middle class. Some of them have been country gentlemen of good family and fortune, who could not 
resist the contagion of the industrial struggle they saw going on all around them, Well educated and well 
connected, they wert for the great stakes of trade with a resolution which carried them far onwards to their 
goal, while more of these fortunate adventurers have been absolutely self-made ; men who sprang from nothing, 
who educated themselves, and rose by the force of an indomitable ambition. And we further remark how 
fortune seems invariably to have favoured tho¢e who were eager to help themselves, and hcw successive openings 
were made at the critical moments when such men were ready to make the best use of the opportunities........ ° 
Some of the articles are admirably done, and in one or two we fancy we recognise the style of practised and 
popular authors. If not written by the men we suppose, the imitation is very good, Others are simple end 
straightforward, but are fascinating for their remarkable facts and figures.’ 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188 Freer Srreer. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 


Complete Catalogues will be sent free upon application. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. at every Library. 


A Son of Hagar. A Romance of our Time. By Haut 
Caunk, Author of ‘ The Shadow of a Crime.’ 


The Scotsman says :—‘It is believed that this second of Mr. Caine’s novels will leave no uncertainty as to 
his place among novelists. It has appeared in two syndicates of newspapers, and has since been almost entirely 
rewritten.’ 

The Editor of the People’s Journal writes :—‘ Nothing more striking and absorbing has appeared in serial 
fiction.’ 

Tbe Editor of the Manchester Weekly Times writes :—* We found it a fine and powerful story of the deepest 
interest.’ 

The Editor of the Liverpool Mercury writes:—‘ There are parts of it that seem to me to be powerful beyond 
m@ything now being written...... The finest story we have yet printed.’ 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF ‘SISTER DORA,’ 
Sister Dora: a Biography. By Marcarer LonsDAte. 


Popular Edition, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and 
4 Illustrations. Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
JUBILEE EDITION OF McCARTHY’S HISTORY. 


A History of Our Own Times. By Justn 
McCarry, M.P. Jupiter Epition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 
2 vols. square 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. [Jn the press. 


weer. sf 4 




















Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Ireland since the Union: Sketches of Irish History 
from 1798 to 1886. By Justin H. McCarrny, M.P. 


_ ENGLISH RULE IN IRELAND. 
The Case for Home Rule. By Justin H. McCarrtay, 


M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [ Shortly. 
’ JAMES PAYN'’S NEW BOOK. 

Holiday Tasks: being Papers written during Vacation 
Time. By James Payy, Author of ‘By Proxy,’ ‘High Spirits,’ &e. Crown 8ro. cloth 
extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 

"MR. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
The Merry Men, and other Tales and Fables. By R. 


Lovis Srrvenson, Author of ‘Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘New Arabian Nights,’ &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 
GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK, 
The Beckoning Hand, &c. By Grant Auey, Author 


» of ‘Strange Stories’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 

















NEW NOVEL sy rue Avruor or ‘Att Sorts anD’ ConpiTI0ns oF Men.’ 


Children of Gibeon: a Novel. By Waturer Besant, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &e. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


G. R. SIMS’ NEW BOOK. 





Mary Jane’s Memoirs. By Gzorce R. Sivs. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 


MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 


A Book for the Hammock. By W. Ciarkx Russet, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘ Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘ A Voyage to the 
Cape,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Prepari: ing. 


The Evil Genius : a Novel. By Wikre Cottixs, Author 


of ‘The Woman in White.’ 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 











That other Person: a Novel. By Mrs. Aurrep Hunt, 
Author of ‘ Thornicroft’s Model,’ ‘The Leaden Casket,’ &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


In all Shades: a Novel. By Grant Auten, Author of 


‘ Strange Stories,’ ‘ Philistia,’ ‘Babylon,’ &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Brueton’s Bayou. By Joun Hasperton, Author of 
‘Helen’s Babies’ &c. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. : 


Schools and Scholars. By James Runciman, Author 
a of ‘ Skippers and Shellbacks.’ Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


Fatal Zero: a Homburg east By Percy FrrzGErAa.p. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A Secret of the Sea, &c. By Brayper Marrnews. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. 
Cynic Fortune. By. Davin Curistm Murray. With a 


Frontispiece by R. Caton Woopvittr. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. By Brer Harte. 


With 28 original Drawings by Kate Greenaway, reproduced in colours by Epmunp 
Evans. Small 4to. boards, 5s. 
































Buried Diamonds: a Novel. By Saran Tyrer. New 


and Cheaper 1 Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Zmmediately. 


Colonial Facts >and Fictions: Humorous ‘Sketches. 


By Mark Kersnaw. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. : cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Othmar: a Novel. By Ovurpa. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. By Avery .MACcALPINE. 


Crown 8vo. bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 











Burglars in Paradise, By E. Srvarr Pretpes, Author 
of ‘ An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ &e. 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Cruise of the ‘ Black Prince’ Privateer, 
Commanded by Ropert Hawkins, Master Mariner. By Commander V. Lovett Cameron, 
R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. Macnas, Crown 8yo. cloth 
extra, 5s, 








A Vi “oya ge to the Ca pe. By W. CiarkK Russet, Author 
“The Wreck of “The Grosvenor,” ’ ‘ Round the G: illey Fire,’ ‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,’ 
ra Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


; London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS —continued. 


Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a new principle. By 
H. A. Paaz, Author of ‘ Life of De Quincey,’ ‘Thoreau: a Study,’ &. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 5s. 


Chronicle of the Coach: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 
By J. Denison Cuampuin. With 75 Illustrations by Epwarp L, Curcuester. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’? Uniform with his 


‘Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. [Shortly. — 


Poets’ Natural History. By Pu Rosisoy, Author 
of ‘ The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘ The Poets’ Beasts,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Watrer 


Scorr. A New Edition of this famous Poem, with over 100 new Illustrations by leading 


- Artists. Small 4to, cloth extra, 16s. 
Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited, 
A New Edition, with a Steelplate 


with an Introduction, by Witt1am Micuaet Rossettt. 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. printed on handmade paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


George MacDonald’s Works of Fancy and 


Imagination. Pocket Edition, Ten Votumxs, in handsome cloth case, 21s. 


























VOL. I.—Wirxin ann Witnovur. Tue Hippen 
Lire. 


VOL. Il.—Tue Disciere. 
Women. <A Boox or Sonnets. 
Sones, 


VOL. III.— Viorrms Sones. SoncGs or THE 
Days anp Nicuts. A Boox or Dreams, 
RoapsipE Poems. Porms ror CHILDREN. 


Tue GosPEL 
OrGAN 


VOL. IV.—Parasrtes, Battaps, Scorcu 


Sones. 





VOLS. V. and VI.—Puantasres: A Faerie 
Romance, 

VOL. VII.—Tue Porrenr. 

VOL. VIII. — Tue Licur Princess. Tue 
Giant's Heart. SHapows. 

VOL. IX.—Cross Purposes. Tue Gotpen 
Key. Tue Carasoryn. Lirtrte Dayricut. 


VOL. X.—Tue Crvuet Painter. Taz Wow 
o Rrvven. Tue Castizx. Tue Broxen 
Sworps, Tue Gray Wotr. UNcLE 
CorNELIUS. 


___ (The Volwmes are also sold separately, in Grolier-pattern cloth, price 28. 6d. each.) 





The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury ; or, Complete Art of 


Making Fireworks. 


By Tuomas Kentisu. 
revised throughout and greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ds, 


With 267 Illustrations. A New Edition, 


[ Preparing. 





A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days: showing the state of Political Parties 
and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the House of Commons from the Stuarts to 


Queen Victoria. 


Satires, and Popular Caricatures of the Time. 


Illustrated from the Original Political-Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 


By Joszru Greco, Author of ‘ Rowlandson 


and his Works,’ ‘ The Life of Gillray,’ &c. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with a Frontispiece 
coloured by hand, and nearly One Hundred I!lustrations, 16s. 





A History of the Four Georges. 


By Justin 


McCarrtuy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8yo. 12s. each. [Vol. IL. in preparation. 





The Folk-Lore of Plants. 


TuisettoN Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


By the Rev. T. F. 
[ Shortly. 





Studies in Life and Sense. By Dr. Axprew Witsoy, 


F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Chapters in Evolution’ &c. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 


8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


[Immediately, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued. 
Society in London. By A Forzien Resipent. A New 


Edition, with an additional Chapter on Society amone THE MippLE anD Proressionay 
Crasses. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Miscellanies: Essays. By Atcernon C. Swinsurye. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. By Joux Baownine, F.R.AS., &e. Fifth Edition, 
enlarged. With 565 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


The Wayfarer: Quarterly Journal of the Society of 
Cyclists. No. I., for October, is now ready. No. II., for January, now in the press. 
Demy 8vo. illustrated cover, 1s. 


Belgravia. One Shilling Monthly. The Number for January 
contains the First Chapters of a New Novel by Saran Tytier (Author of ‘Citoyenne 
Jacqueline’ &c.), entitled ‘DISAPPEARED,’ with Illustrations by P. Macwas; and 
Stories by Wirxre Corts, Miss Brappon, Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, the AvuTHoR or 
‘ Puyxus,’ and other Popular Authors. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. One Shilling Monthly. 
The January Numer contains a Complete Story, entitled ‘Katz Srymour, Ly 
W. H. Sracpootz; Scrence Notes, by W. Marrizu Wituiams; and other features of 
interest. 


Science Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S. &e. Devoted to 
Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, 
&c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. Now 1x Tue Press. 
The County Families of the United Kingdom. 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c. of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they 
hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty-seventh 
Annual Edition, for 1887. Clcth gilt, 50s. 


The Shilling Peerage (1887). Containing an Alpha- 
betical List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s, Published annually. 


The Shilling Baronetage (1887). Containing an 


Alphabetical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, 
Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 


The Shiliing Knightage (1887). Containing an 
Alphabetical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, 
Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 


The Shilling House of Commons (1887). Con- 


taining a List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, &e. 
32mo. cloth, 1s. Published annually. 


The Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knight- 
age, a anaes of Commons (1887). In One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities, 
1886-7. Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &. 
Published Annually. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


' London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Is. Paper.——_——-384 Pages.—-——Cloth, Vs. 


LIBERAL 
YEAR 
1887. BOOK. 


Edited by E. A. JUDGES. 
Legal Notes edited by E. LEWIS THOMAS, M.A., LL.M. 


With Special Contributions from Representative Liberals respecting the chief 
Party Organisations. 


The ‘ Liperat YEAR Boox’ records clearly and concisely all events of the Year of 
interest to Liberals ; supplies data as to the strength of Liberalism numerically, and in 
respect of organisation, in every constitmency in the country ; and forms a complete hand- 
book of the statistical and general information of which politicians are in daily need. 

In acknowledgement of a prospectus of the ‘Yzar Boox’ the Rt. Hon. W. E. 
Grapstong, Sir W. V. Harcourt, and the Marquis of Riron wrote in favourable terms 
of the publication and wished it success. 





London: THE NATIONAL LIBERAL PRINTING & PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 
83 Farringdon Street, E.C.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 

















Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly 
100 Illustrations, 16s. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days. 


By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of ‘ Rowlandson and his Works,’ ‘ The Life of Gillray,’ &¢. 


‘Mr. Grego may fairly laim a superiority of knowledge above his contemporaries in the pictorial satire of 
the last century, and the theme which he has chosen affords abundant opportunities for the display of his especial 
talents...... Open this book where you may there is plenty to amuse......Let us be thankful for the pleas.wre 
which we have obtained from its perusal.’—ATHEN £UM. 

‘ Mr. Grego’s amusing volume,’—GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘ With the help of old prints, old squibs, old newspapers, and old world ana generally, Mr. Grego has put 
together a book capable of very agreeably diversifying the monotony of one’s leisure moments.’—WorRLD. 

‘ Extraordinarily interesting as Mr. Grego’s book is, attractive and extremely humorous as are its hundreds 
of illustrations, we must not expect from them all the truth...... The general accuracy of Mr. Grego’s compila- 
tion is creditable to him......There can be no question about the interest of the book.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A very interesting and entertaining volume. The chief features of the book are its profuse illustrations, 
reproduced from originals almost all of them with skill and effect. There are over one hundred in the volume. 
and they give it a peculiar interest. Mr. Grego is an acknowledged authority upon the earlier caricaturists, and 
many of his explanations of the illustrations are full of interest. . . . This excellent book.’—GrapuHic. 

‘The story of this (Northampton) election is set forth, with much else scarcely less interesting, in Mr. Grego's 
“‘ History of Parliamentary Elections.” The not too bulky volume shows the state of political parties and party 
warfare from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. It is abundantly illustrated.—DaiLy News. 

‘To the caricatures (many of them spirited, and all interesting) Mr. Grego has supplied letterpress, which 
combines them into an entertaining whole. The book is likely, accordingly, to be popular as well as useful.’ 

NOTES AND QUERIFS. 

‘While rich in interest and entertainment, this volume is highly instructive....An exceedingly graphic 
account of the manner in which Parliamentary Elections used to be fought. It was time something of the kivd 
was done, and in doing it Mr. Grego has executed a very useful and very creditable piece of work....To those 
who are acquainted with Parliamentary Elections only as regulated by modern Acts of Parliament, Mr. Grexo s 
pages will réad like a fairy tale. They abound in squibs, lampoons, pictorial satires, and popular caricatures 
The illustrations have been carefully selected, and are well executed. The volume will add considerably to its 
author's well-won reputation as a historian of caricature. —ScoTrisH REVIEW. 

‘With its many illustrations from the best Eaglish caricaturists, Mr. Grego’s “ History of Elections” is 
altogether a well-written and entertaining volume.’—MoRNING ADVERTISER. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Small 4to. boards, 5s. 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. 


By BRET HARTE. 
With 28 Original Drawings by Kare Greenaway, reproduced in colours by Epmunp Evans. 

‘Children are luckier in their Christmas books this year than ever. Miss Greenaway, for example, is 
illus’ rating Mr. Bret Harte’s “ Queen of the Pirate Isle,” and to be drawn for by Miss Greenaway is as much as a 
child with a tenderness for art can desire. Even Mr. Ruskin praises her.—DAILY News. 

‘This is a delightful story of child-life, written in the light, humorous style of which Mr. Bret Harte is a 
ma‘t-r. .. . It is charmingly illustrated, too, with thé fascinating coloured sketches of little people which have 
maic Kate Greenaway’s a familiar name wherever English is spoken.”—-GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘Should win especial popularity. . . . The story is very simple and interesting, and the coloured pictu:es 
are delightful.—CuRrisTIAN WORLD. 

*One of the most delightful books of the season. . . . Miss Greenaway is at her best in the illustrations, in 
which the light, the graceful, the quaint, and the droll are combined in soft but rich colouring.—PUBLISHEKs’ 
CincuLAR. 

‘Que of the prettiest books that has appeared for a long time. The combination of Miss Greenaway’s 
dainty and intensely English art with Bret Harte’s story of Californian life is extremely piquant, and, as such a 
daring experiment deserves to be, it is highly successful. . . . The adventures are all told delightfully by Bret 
Harte and illustrated bewitchingly by Miss Greenaway.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

* Miss Greenaway has illustrated . . . . with admirable spirit and humour Mr. Bret Harte’s amusing 
rovelette. . . . An undercurrent of playful kindliness runs through the little romance, and gives to it the 
chara :ter of a tiny fairy-tale of most excellent foolery.’—-ATHEN ZUM. 

* When the names of Kate Greenaway and Bret Harte appear on a title-page together, it promises well for the 
entertainment of their young reader. . . . Miss Greenaway’s children are as charming as ever, and Wan-lee, the 
“Chiuee boy,” makes an agreeable novelty.’—-SPECTATOR. 

* Une of the best children’s books published this season. . . . A conjunction of genius sufficient to render the 

«c) «lmost perfect of its kind.’—EcHo. 
* Pall of hearty fun, or rather Bret-Hartey fun, and the illustrations by Miss Kate Greenaway are eo 
UNCH. 

* A five telling story by Bret Harte, illustrated by the ever welcome pencil of Kate Greenaway. The pictures 
are simply charming.’—MIDLAND CoUNTIES HERALD. 

* Messrs. Chatto & Windus have done their duty nobly by giving the children one of Bret Harte’s stories, and 
asking Miss Kate Greenaway to illustrate it. Bret Harte's writing is always welcome, and we could put up 
with many more stories from him.’—VANITY Farr. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Chronicle of the Coach 


Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 
By J. DENISON CHAMPLIN. 
With 75 Illustrations by Epwarp L. Cuicuester. 


* They took as passengers on their coach distinguished men of letters, whose names it is, for the most part, 
easy to read between the lines. . . . The “Chronicle of the Coach” never flags in interest. . . . Even English- 
men who fancy that they know their own country well may find here how inexhaustible are tbe beauties and 
associations of towns through which many travellers rash. . . . Whether as a guide-book to travellers along the 
same route, or as an amusing account of home travel, this “ Chronicle” cannot but please. Its woodcuts, now 
realistic and then fanciful, harmonise with its quaint and then its descriptive paragraphs.’—ACADEMY. 

* Old boys will delight in the “Cbronicle of the Coach.” A rapid journey, with plenty of wheel and very 
little wo, from London to Ilfracombe. E. L. Chichester’s clever cuts—not with the whip, but with the pencil— 
add materially to the pleasure of the trip.” —Puncu. 

* A journey taken in the best of all ways with a party including two such men as Mr. Carnegie and Mr. William 
Flack could bardly fail to be a uniquely pleasant affair ; and Mr. Champlin makes us such complete sharers in the 
experi: nces of himself and his fellow travellers as also to make us in imagination real participators in his and 
their delights. No reader of the book will fail to wish that he had been of the jovial party.’ 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


In AII Shades. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ Strange Stories,’ ‘ Philistia,’ ‘ Babylon,’ &c. 

‘A charming story..—County GENTLEMAN. 

‘Mr. Grant Allen could not write a dull story if he wished to do so......The plot is capitally developed. 
There is one extremely fine character, Louis Delgado, who stirs up the negroes to revolt; and there is a scene 
where an attack is made by the negroes on a planter’s home, which, for dramatic force, has rarely been equalled 
o late in fiction. The novel has, in addition to excellence of plot and situation, all the charm that comes of 
bright and easy dialogue and of character-drawing far above what is ordinarily found. In short, the novel is 
one to delight everyone of good taste.’—ScorsMan. 

* Treating of new scenes and a social organisation but little known im this country, “In all Shades” will be 
devoured with zest by the most jaded readers of fiction...... The author’s vivid pictures are faithful as well as 
glowing.’—Mornixe Post. 

‘ Nera Dupuy is a true, brave, eminently lovable woman, and stands out in the pages of “In all Shades” as 
an eminently charming, as well as characteristic, figure...... On the whole, this is a story of unusual excellence.” 

PaLt Matt GazerTs. 
* The novel is ———— anne. if only for its pictures of life and chavacter among a little understood race 
and in an unfamiliar field.’—Grap 


y Sesto : CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Be SCHWEITZER’S COCQATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powider.© > 
IN GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Pat extracted. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable withont Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 

Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for invalids and young Children,’ 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
M STREET A teaspoonful to a breakfast cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
10 ADA ) COCOATINA A LA VANILER is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate 
LONDON, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
— Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 











Crown 8vo, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 


AIDS TO LONG LIFE: 


A MEDICAL, DIETETIC, AND GENERAL GUIDE. 
{ By N. E. DAVIES, L.R.C.P., &e. 


* It contains a great number of useful hints, rules, and suggestions; describes the proper treatment for all 
the more common forms of disease ; and in an appendix there are given numerous prescriptions, aid «also recipes 
for various dishes suitable for old people and invalids.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* A most useful book.’ —WoORLD. 

‘ Dr. Davies may be accepted as a thoroughly safe and trustworthy guide. His descriptions of the various 
disorders, incidental and dietetic, and hints for their palliation or cure, leave nothing to be desired.’—KNowLupes 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


. 








Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. 


Bry Mis. OLIPHANT 





in a Pipe ice. 


‘Mrs. Oliphant makes the story so realistic that the engagement becomes to us like an uncomfortable fact cf 
which we suddenly gain cognisance, and we find ourselves unconsciously trying to help poor Margaret out of 
her trouble.’—ACADEMY, 

‘A prettier or more idiomatic Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of it: hnmonr and 
the picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. There is not a character without 
individuality from one end of the book to the other. —-ATHEN ZUM. 

‘ There is hardly a single character in the tale that does not seem individual, well-marked, and thoroughly 
alive.” —GRAPHIC, 

‘ The heroine is fresh and charming, and her old book-worm of a father, as well as her half-sisters, Jean and 
Grace, are clever portraits,’—MORNING Post. 


DOLEY'S PATaN T 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
SS) the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the SECTION 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
gravies at home, The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 
Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmonger, 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY BIRMINGHA -. 
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()—TOBACCONISTS Commencing. 


£20 An Illustrated Guide (136 pages), ‘ How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000.’ Three stamps. 


H. MYERS & Co., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—I1s. 13d. per box; 
hy post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half a century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared ~~ | by 
Mr. SmiTu, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, Londen. all 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 


1/- 
E. J. STONEHAM, 
792 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 


BIULIARD AND BAGATELLE TABLES, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, at all Prices; 


Ne Billiard, Pool, or Pyramid Balls, 
QO > 


new full size, real ivory, from 8s, 
= 











Supr. West of England Cloths, for 
full size Tables and Cushions, from 
62s. 6d.; Cues (well-seasoned asl), 
ls.; ditto, supr. hard wood butted, 
2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., 2s. 6d., 4s., 48. 6d. 5 
Ehony butted, 5s. Cue Cases, 2s, 6d. and 3s, Cue Tips 
«best quality only), ls., 1s. 2d., 1s.4d. and 1s, 6d. per 
hox of 100, Cue Tip Chalks ls. per gross. Re-stuffing 
Cushions, with Rubber, warranted not to get hard in 
the coldest weather, £7. 10s. Adjusting and Colouring 
Balls, 8¢. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, 
&c., with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write 
for Price Lists, Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples, 
HENNIG BROS., 11 High Street, London, W.C. 


HARRISON KNITTER. 


Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 

Knits every description of 
Clothing in Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton. 

Lists 2d, per post. 

W. HARRISON, 
PATENTEE, 

28 PORTLAND ST. MANCHESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: 67 OXFORD ST, ,W. 





_— 












“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous, Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists, Sent to 
any address, for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 
COUNTIES RES. COMPANY, 


TRADE MARE, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT 
and JAMES RICE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown, 
This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
ar Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
*T was in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s, each ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each, 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An Impossible Story. With Illustrations by 
FRED. BARNARD. 

The Captains’ Room, &c. With 
Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER, 

All in a Garden Fair. With 6 LIlus- 

With Frontispiece by 








trations by H. Furniss, 
Dorothy Forster, 
CHARLES GREEN. 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 
Children of Gibeon. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. ee 
The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo. 1s. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








DR. ROBERTS’ | 
OINTMENT, 


tions, Eyes Inflamed. Fistula, Gangrene, Pimplca, Piles: Seorbutie 
. nflamed, . s . H ‘ 
7 jseases, and Ulecrated Lens, even if of twenty | APerient. Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s. 


Complaints, Skin Diseases, and Ulcera’ 
years’ standing, Price Is. 1jd., 28. 9d., L1s., 22s. 


POOR MANS FRIEND 





IN USE 100 YEARS. 


ALTERATIVE 
PILLS. 


These Pills, in connection with the Ointment, are 
confidently recommended for the cure of Scrophula 
(commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from 
impurity of the blood. They area valuable Family 





each Pot. 


\ Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, and sold by all Chemists. 
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-DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE ! Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. m 


“Tit coouvecats soomene,” «= CO EMMIS! 
FENNINGS’ 5 
CHILDREN'S POWDERSZ suman 


For Children cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
oe not contain Calomel, em BMysghia, or anything injurious to —t , Sold tn wy for ary stampa, Direct ‘Direct © 
w. 


Sold in Stamped Boxes, at Is. iid. and 22.94. (great saving), with full — qAL4RED FRNE gros, Went Cowen Low. mate 
directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. z free) 0 gontain three times the quantity of the 45 
2 Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I. W. small bo 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains fo) Read FE N NINGS’ EVERYBOD\'s™ 
uJ = valuable hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. ¥™? DOCTO Sent free, 13 stamps. Direct ‘oO 
Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. A. Funaron, West Cowes, I.W. 


FPENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, teste, E.C. 


THING. 











A CURE FOR ALL!!! 
H 


TIUTENASMORTOVGE vor nan tues sap oramers 


FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 


OLD WOUNDS and SORES, If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, DIPHTHERIA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, and 
even ASTHMA. It is wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, 
GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly 
if Holloway’s Pills be taken according to directions to Purify the Blood. 








MOST USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Children’s Bordered .. 2 per doz. | HEMSTITCHED: 
Tatler 2c ce- oe -08 v4 99 Ladies? .. .. «+ 2/114 per doz. 
Gent.’s .. Ge. os: os oo, GA e 





Half-dozens or dozens of 
Handkerchiefs can be placed 
in VERY are 
FANCY 


ENCASED IN CARDBOARD COVERS, so as to pass uninjured by post, for 6d., Od., 1s., or 
1s. 6d. each extra, according to style ; and this slight additional cost causes the gifts to be 


| VERY HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY ALL. 
Samples and Price Lists, post-fre. ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast, 
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SHOULD USE 4 


|sPEbiaLTIES 


=$O0LD EVERYWHERE 


= sorrel RELISH. Makes the plainest ¥ viands 


— and the daintiest dishes more = oe 
les, 6d., 1s, - 


OODALL'S B BAKING POWDER. “Tie cheapest {J 
cause t e be: 2s. 
OODALL'S EGG POWDER. Its action resembles 
that of the egg in d., 6d., ts. 
OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. Makes del 
cious Custards without Eggs, in less time and -, wr the 


GooDALL's 61 GINGER BEER POWDER. “a he 


best in the world. 


Qaree's BLANC *MANGE POWDER. E 


Makes delicious Blanc- INE in a few minutes. 


6d, 
OODALL'S QUININ WINE The best remedy 
known for BA and Loss of Appetite, 
» 28. 


OODALL'S BRUNSWICK BLACK. ye. 


Fad briliancy, and thoroughly protects the articles it is 
Z| applied t “y 1S. 








For a Hundred Excellent and Palatadble 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Write to _—— Coenen Backuouse, & Co., Leeps, 
enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be 
presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth 
and ti illustrated, call 


2 ooD THINGS, ee 
“MADE, SAID, ANO DONE, IN EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


FREEMAN'S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 


The most powerful Brain and Nerve Tonic known! 











OVERWORKED BRAIN—LATE HOURS—WORRY. 


INVALUABLE TO BUSINESS MEN, 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, FAILURE OF MEMORY, and 
LOSS OF ENERGY, are quickly and permanently cured by a few 
=| doses. It gives New Life to the Languid, and invigorates the 
Exhausted 


ComsuEryee and WASTING DISEASES oo cured by 

course of EEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 
It quickly supped the system with mez, rich, oy —~ bleod, 
estoring the failing functions of life; the Appetite returns: the 
ong lost colour once more appears, giving a healthful sparkle to 
t the true sign of a return of Heaith, Strength, and Vitality 

ne dose is equalto Ten doses of Cod-Liver Oil 

None now nesd despair of Life. Thousards have been {ze 
= snatched from the brink of the grave by an earlyuse e of this valuab 
medicine. ‘The most extreme cases need not despair 

May be had cf dll Chemists and Patent ashy ine Vendors, 
in Bottles at2 04 4/6, rile ¢ and 3 
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Give InsTANT RELIEF and a Rapip Cure to 


n ? Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and all 
was ' Disorders of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs. 


In HysTEricat and HEART CompLarnts, they are un- 


PULMONIC WAFERS failing ; » ~aaar < --~ ~ - Sees 











FURTHER PROOF that Consumprion and AsTaMa are always relieved by Dr. Locock’s PutMonic 
Warers. Mr. PEARCE, M.P.S., 217 Athol Street, Liverpool, writes:—‘A lady stated to me that Dr. Locock’s 
Pulmonic Wafers were the only thing that gave ease to her daughter, suffering from Consumption. This is 
only one case of many I could mention.’ 

CURES OF OLD STANDING ASTHMA, COLDS, &c.—From Mr. Roptyson, Chemist, Myton 
Place, Hull.—‘ In all affections of the Chest, old standing Asthma, and neglected Colds, they seem to act like 


a charm.’ 


TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS.—Dr. Lococx’s Wavens are invaluable. 
THEY TASTE PLEASANTLY. 
*.* Full Directions in English, French, Spanish, and German are enclosed with every Boz. 
Price 1s, 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 


MR. CLARK RUSSELI’S NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the “Grosvenor,”’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,’ &c. 


* The picture of an ocean steamer, as painted from the inside, is powerful, and the reader will find others 
almost equally good. The author made his trip to the Cape in search of health, and the volume which grew out 
of his letters home should be serviceable to any one else bound on a similar quest.’,—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘ Full of delightful reading ; altogether, Mr. Russell has produced one of the most entertaining sea books that 
has been seen for many a day,.’—SCOTSMAN. 

‘Mr. Russell has given a new interest to the pleasant voyage tothe Cape in his glowjng pictures of the Southern 
seas, and his accounts of life on board.’— EMPIRE. 

‘Tbe many useful hints on the dangers and delights of board-ship life make this book a sort of steamship 
Baedeker for travellers, while its cheery style cannot but please the general reader.’—ACADEMY. 

‘The bigh reputation that Mr. Russell has won as a nautical novelist makes it unnecessary for us to say aught 
in praise of this volume. No man can write more graphically of the ups and downs of a sailor’s life or has so 
thorough a knowledge of the ways of those who “ go down to the sea in ships.” ’—Ecno, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











BSTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK.—soutHampron BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
mouthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; 
and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, _ 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the Birxseck 
Buitpine Socrzery, 29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the Brrxszck Freznotp Lanp Society, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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OSLER'S CHINA 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


woomvaescen & PL ACS SERVICES 


Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. Table Ornaments. 
FLOWER STANDS, GRAPE STANDS, VASES, TABLE FOUNTAINS, dc. 
IN ALL THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100 Oxford Street, W. 





One Shilling Monthly. 


Illustrated by P. Macnab. 


BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


DISAPPEARED. By Saran Tytten. 


THE HAILSTONE COMPETITION. By EDEN PAILLPOTTS. 


oth fF AN ILL WIND 
R PARISH MYSTERY. 


THREE VISITS 


By J. CRAWFORD Scott. 
OU. E . By Ropert HARBOROUGH SHERARD. 
A BRIEFLESS BARRISTER’S STORY. 


. By HENRIETTE CORKRAN. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


WORDS FROM THE UNDERWORLD. By Mrs. Hawes. 


DING FOR HONOUR 


By MARGARET HoxT. 


REA 8. 
THE DEATH OF FRANCOIS DE SENAC. By the Rev. S. Bantna-Gourp. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 


Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per volume. 


Ad qurney Round my Room, By Xavier DE 
MalsT Translated by HENRY ATTWELL. 
Latter-day Lyrics. Edited by W. Davenport 


ADAMS, 
Quips and Quiddities. Selected by W. 
AVENPORT ADAMS, 
The froin Fao Yo Column of ‘The Times,’ 
800 to _ Edited, with an Introduction, 


by ALI 
Melancholy 2 ‘Anatomised. A Popular Abridg- 
ment of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancho 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By ;RILLAT- 
VARIN. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
Liter: Frivolities wencies, 
and lics. By W. T. Dosso 


Follies, | 


Poetical Tagenuitios and “Eccentricities. 
Selected 


ted by W. T. Dopson. 
The Papdoerd Feness, By Frv-Bxc. 
Origine! F Plays by W. 8. Giueerr. First Series. 
taining :—The Wicket World—Pygmalion and 
Galatea—Charity—The Princess—The Palace of 
Trath—Trial by Jury. 
Original Plays by W. 8. GmserT. Second 
ries. Containing :—Broken Hearts—Engaged— 
Sweetheartse—Gretchen—Dan’l Drnce—Tom Cobb 
Penzance. 
Songs of Irish Wit and Humour, Collected 
and Edited by A. PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
Anime and their Masters. By Sir ArTHuR 


al Pressure. By Sir ARTHUR HELPs. 
By Henry J. JEn- 


Bocial 
Curiosities of Uriticism. 
NINGS, 


\ London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piceadilly, W, 


—H.M.S. Pinafore—'The Sorcerer—The Pirates of 


i 


The Autocrat of the Becakinet-Feble. 
By O. WENDELL HotmEs. Illustrated byJ.GorDON 
THOMSON. 

Pencil and Palette. By Rosert Kempt, 

Little Essays: Sketches and Characters. By 

HARLES LamB. Selected from his Letters by 
Sone FITZGERALD. 

Forensic Anecdotes ; or, Humour and Curiositics 
of the Law and Men of Law. By Jacos Lakwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos Larwoop. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. Lziax. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. By 
E, Lynn Layton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lyyn Linton. 

Ourssives : Essays on Women. By E. Lyx 

TINTON 

Pastimes and Players, By Roser ey 

The New Paul and Virginia. By W. H 
MALIOCE. 

The New Republic. By W. H. Mattock. 

Puck on Pegasus, By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNE.1, 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H, CHo_mMonpetay- 

ENNELL. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 

Muses of ¢ Maytals. Edited by H. CHOLMONDELEY- 


Thoreat: as Life and Aims. .By H. A. Pace. 
Puniana, By the Hon. HueH Row .ey. 
More Puniana. By the Hon. Huen Rowiey. 
=he I Philosophy o of ff Mentweiting, By Dov 
LIX DE 
By Stream and Sea. By Wri1aM SENIOR. 
Old Stories Re-told. By WaLrzr THORNEURY, 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. 
By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 
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CONTENTS. 
PAGE 


THE PAPALoI. By L. MANus . , ; . : . : . + 105 
WHY KEEP BURMAH? By J. A. FARRER . . : ’ : . » 7 


A NAUTICAL LAMENT. By W. CLARK RUSSELL . ° . . o a7 
GRIMALDIANA. By W. J. LAWRENCE ‘ : : : . - 142 
Our STANDING ARMY. By H. R. Fox- Bourne : . . ; + 150 
THE DEAD CITIES OF BELGIUM. By PERCY FITZGERALD. , . - 167 
MASTER RANDOLPH’s FANTASY, By Louis BARBE ,. . . . - 178 
ScrENcE Notes, By W. Mattieu WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S.. : ° + 200 


The Pioneers of Sanitary Progress—Pedants and Charlatans—Novel Science—An 
Optical Dream. 
TABLE TALK, By SYLVANUS URBAN . ° - 206 
The New ‘‘ Locksley Hall”—Struggle and Saiieee —A New — of the Collins. 
Gosse Contror ersy —Poet versus Met aphysician. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All MSS. should be addressed, prepaid, to SVYLVANUS URBAN, care of Messrs. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. Every MS. should bear the writer's name 
and address, and be accompanied by postage-stamps for its return if not accepted; but the Eaitor 


cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. 
The Annual Subscription to the “GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE,” including the 


GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL, is 13s. Covers for binding may be had, price 2s. each. 
Volume CCLXAI., for July—Dec. 1886, is now ready, cloth extra, bevelled boards, price 8s. 6d. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEAL EKS STI GHOUL THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-sitm-:le ye 
Signature, 
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COOPER COOPER & CO. 


Sell the Finest Tea the World produces at 3s. a Ib. 


AND MAGNIFICENT TEAS AT 2s. 6d. AND 2s. A POUND. 
As Supplied to Princes, Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, and the County Families 
of the United Kingdom. 











SAMPLES AND BOOK ABOUT TEA POST-FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 
CHIEF OFFICE: 50 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS: 63 —— Street Within, E.C, ; 
268 —_ # Circus, W.; 35 Strand (near re ross) W.C. ; 7 Westbourne 
Grove, W. ; 334 High Holborn, W.C., LOND 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 
MARK. FOR THE 

Healthful Rearing of Hand-fed Children and the 
Preservation of Infant Life. 

ENTIRELY SOLUBLE & NOT FARINACEOUS, 
Rica ry BLoop AND BONE-FORMING ELEMENTS. 

Price is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
A SAMPLE SENT POST FRER ON APPLICATION TO THE 


Inventor and Manufacturer: Gr. MERC TJIUIN, 
MARLBORO’ WORKS, STAFFORD STREET, PECKHAM, S.E. 


MONEY.—A part of a Large Fund to be advanced on the 

First Charge of LANDED SECURITIES IN ENGLAND, in sums not less than 
£40,000, at interest at the rate of 3} per cent. for terms of years. The income must be well 
secured and be twice the amount of the interest payable.—Applications to be made to the 
Solicitor of the Fund, WILLIAM BRISTOW, Esea., 13 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


SCiENcCE GossiFP: 
An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Epirep sy Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.LS., &c. 


Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, osha Microscopy, Telescopy, 
Physiography, &e. Price 4d. Monthly, or 58. per year, post free, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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PEOPLE’S EDITION OF ‘SISTER DORA.’ 


Now ready, square 8vo. picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. 


By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


POPULAR EDITION, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, 
and 4 II}lustrations. 


JUBILEE EDITION OF McCARTHY’S ‘ HISTORY.’ 


A History of our Own Times. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the End of 1886. 


i 


2 vols. square 8vo. 7s, 6d. each. [ In the press. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Ireland since the Union: 
SKETCHES OF IRISH HISTORY FROM 1798 TO 1886. 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. [Just ready. 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW BOOK. 


Holiday Tasks: 


BEING PAPERS WRITTEN DURING VACATION’ TIME. 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ High Spirits,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Just ready. 





MR. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE MERRY: MEN, 


And other Tales and Fables. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, Author of ‘ Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘ New Arabian Nights,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES BY GRANT ALLEN. 


The Beckoning Hand &c. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘Strange Stories’ &e 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 




















Registered Trade Mark for Lamps. Registered Trade Mark for Lights, 


FAIRY” Sami, CLARKE’S .WFA'RY.. 
(peace HE AIDY”) LAMPS & (accr“FAIRY”) LIGHTS 


FOR ORNAMENTALLY LIGHTING 
DRAWING AND BALL-ROOMS, CONSERVATORIES, EVENING Fi fEs, TABLE DECORATIONS, &e. 
Awarded a Special Gold Medal by the Royal Botanic Society at the Evening Fetes of June 30th and July 7th, 1986. 
CAUTION TO PURCHASERS, 
The unprecedented success achieved by this “ Fairy" system of lighting has induced several unscrupulous manufacturers and 
dealers to subsiitute, for the sake 0 extra gain, wi wrthless imite ations._the lamps not having Proper ventilation, the lights flicker, 


Purehasers are cautioned to see that the Lamp bears the name *S.¢ lar ke,” and Trade Mark “ Fairy’ ; and are earnestly solicited, 
whenever a spurious Lamp is sold or even offered to them as a “ Fairy,"’ to communicate with the undersigned, who is determined 
to put a stop to this fraudulent practice. 
*PAInRY” " IGHTSs for burning.in the *“Fairy*’ Lamps burn 10 hours eac h. Boxes, containing six lights each, 
1s. per box. These lights, having double wicks, are the best for burning in the “ Fairy " Lamps ; but ifas subdued light will suffice, 
* Pyramid " Lights are the best substitute, at hali the cost. Oil or common night lights should never be u 
AIRY” LAMPS and “ FAIRY” LIGHTS can be obtained retail from all res pectable ‘dealers, and wholesale 


from 


SAMUEL CLARKE, “ Pyramid” and “ Fairy” Light Works, 
CHILD’S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 


THE ‘OPERA’ BINOCULAR GLASS, 


OHN BROWNING confidently directs attention to this Glass as 
e? the cheapest Binocular ever offered to the public. It is strongly 
made and bighly finished, the whole of the metal-work is nickelised, 
the Achromatic Object-Glasses are 14 inches clear aperture, the body 
is covered with morocco, and the instrument is sent in a collapsible 
French morocco case lined with satin, 





Price complete, 758., sent free. 


Tliustrated Catalogue of Binoculars post free. 


JOHN BROW NING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Just published. Fifth Edition. Tenth Thousand. 


Oo EY Es, 


AND 
How to Preserve them, from Infancy to Old Age, 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 55 Llustrations. Price Is. cloth. ; 


* This little book, now in its fourth edition, can do only good into whatever hands it 
finds ite way. I only wish I could: get it into the hands and heads of every school- 
master in the kingdom, and so stop at its source an evil which is growing at sucha 
portentous rate as to threaten to make us in another generation as shortsighted as the 
Germans.’—TRUTH. ’ 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and of all Booksellers. Sent free for 1s. 2d, by the Author, 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








‘Of the many Art Journals, for direct usefulness, this is the cheapest and the best.’ 
‘An admirably illustrated Art Journal.’ 


DECORATION 


Monthly, SIXPENCE. Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of 
Europe, Egypt, Canada, or United States, Six Shillings in advance, 


Contains Illustrations of the State Apartments at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle ; 
Decorations at St. Andrews Hall and Belhaven Church, Glasgow; Decorative Designs for 
Drawing and Dining Rooms, Libraries, &c. ; Full-size Designs for Panels, Friezes, Dados, &c. ; 
Saxon Ornament at Canterbury ; Pelasgian Ornament in Greece and Denmark, &e. 


The Volumes, price Seven-and-Sixpence each, form beautiful table-books, super-royal quarte, elegantly 
bound in citrine, with devices in Venetian red and gold, 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 














